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STRAY CHAPTERS FROM MY JOURNALS. 
BY CAPTAIN BASIL HALL, R.N., F.R.S. 


TENERIFFE. 


WE anchored in Santa Cruz roads, Teneriffe, about 
nine in the morning of Wednesday the 23d of August 
1820, in thirty fathoms water, though quite close to 
the shore. ‘The anchor was hardly down before a 
Spanish boat came off to us, with the captain of the 
port, accompanied by a young English gentleman, 
who translated their interrogatories touching our 
state and condition. On finding that we had not a 
sick person on board, they gave us pratique, as it is 
called ; that is, permitted us to hold intercourse with 
the shore. 

I could not prevail upon any of the Spaniards to 
come on board; but the interpreter readily stepped 
up the side to learn the news from England, and 
likewise to offer his assistance in forwarding any of 
our views in coming to Teneriffe. He was just the 
man we wanted, for he was not only intelligent and 
communicative, but he readily entered into our plan 
of seeing the Peak, and instead of making difficulties, 
spoke only of the facilities. It is wonderful how 
sensible most persons appear when they minister to 
our wishes, and how stupid and prejudiced when they 
thwart us. This is no new remark, but it was never 
more strongly exemplified than upon this occasion, 
when our heads were half turned with the thoughts 
of the trip to the top of the Peak, that any thing like 
an obstacle would have met us like an insult, or, at all 
events, like an injury. Our young and obliging friend 
merely said it would require some labour, some pa- 
tience, and some dollars. The labour was nothing ; 
and though we were then, I suppose, about the most 
impatient of mortals, we professed to be as cool as 
cucumbers. But there was an awful pause between 
the question and answer touching the expenditure. 
Fortunately the sum fell short of what we had scourged 
ourselves up to submitting to ; and thus, all the im- 
portant preliminaries being adjusted, we set instantly 
about putting our scheme in execution. The time 
necessary to get fresh beef, and other supplies for the 
ship, was just as long, our young friend explained to 
me, as it would cost us to visit the Peak and return ; 
so that my professional or official conscience being 
clear on the score of duty, I could set off without 
seruple. And having already prepared all things ne- 
cessary for the journey, we landed forthwith. 

Santa Cruz is the place where Lord Nelson lost his 
arm, in the only enterprise in which he was not com- 
pletely successful—a circumstance which entitles as 
contemptible a looking spot as ever was seen to no 


. small distinction, and might well justify a much more 


minute description than I have time for. But there 
is always great difficulty in this apparently simple act 
of describing what we see. The crities tell us to de- 
scribe just what we see—but they might as well tell us, 
in describing a concert, to set down just what we hear. 
If we hope to give the slightest conception of a foreign 
place, we can do it only by help of the imagination. If 
I were to describe Santa Cruz in the mechanical style, 
I might say that the houses are built of the dark blue, 
almost black, rock of the island, quarried from streams 
of lava that have flowed long before the period of 
history—that the windows are cased in white frames, 
and intermixed with curious openings or loopholes, 
screened by a tracery carved in wood, through which 
we could detect many a peeping eye taking an insi- 
dious observation of the passing strangers. Instead of 
the carts we had been accustomed to, we remarked 
only flat, slipper-shaped sledges, drawn about the 


streets by teams of short-necked oxen, creeping 
slowly through the market-place, in which were drawn 
up as beggarly a regiment of ragged soldiery as ever 
did no service in war. These were surrounded by 
groups of idle gazers—tall, strongly-built, taciturn, 
deeply-tanned Spaniards—smoking their cigars, and 
bowing from time to time to the dark-eyed damsels, 
tripping and wriggling by in their peculiar fashion, 
under the mantilla, worn not exactly as in the Penin- 
sula, but made to cover the head, shoulders, and back, 
and surmounted by a man’s hat. ‘l’o these we might add 
many noisy parties of half-naked urchins flying kites 
and sporting about in the sun, barefooted and light- 
hearted, over the burning hot pavement, polished by 
the friction of wine-sledges. Or, if scenery were re- 
quired, the neighbouring high, rugged, and utterly 
barren cliffs of shattered strata might be described. 
These appear to be composed of the “ ribs and trucks” 
of ancient voleanoes, ranged in cliffs nearly perpen- 
dicular, and fencing in the town like a huge wall— 
forming not a bad foreground to the greater moun- 
tains, swelling above one another in numberless ranges, 
far beyond, till they reach the sides of the gigantic 
Peak, then, as it almost always is, completely hid in 
the clouds. 

‘These, and any given number of other characteristic 
objects, might all be minutely and quite correctly 
described, without there being, after all, any very just, 
or at least any vivid, picture on the mind of a reader, 
to whom similar scenes were equally unknown. But 
by calling in the imagination to assist the description, 
it is not impossible that something might be accom- 
plished. 

The actual spectator of a distant scene might, per- 
haps, not be inaptly likened to a pair of spectacles, 
wherewith we are to have our vision assisted ; or, if 
that be too Lomely a simile for the dignity of a tra- 
veller, we may compare him to a telescope, through 
which we may peer into distant worlds—unseen and 
almost unknown to our “ widowed sight,” as Dante 
calls that which has never looked upon the beautiful 
constellation called the Southern Cross. According 
to the taste, knowledge, powers of observation, ex- 
perience, and talents of the person who places his 
eye at the’ glass, so will the resulting impression 
be upon his mind. It is with the descriptions 
of a voyager as it is with the inspection of the 
heavens. I remember directing a powerful achro- 
matic to Saturn, and showing it to two different 
persons. This wonderful sight filled the mind of the 
first person with such astonishment, that she could 
not speak for some minutes. At length she broke 
forth in a fine speculative dream as to the possible 
purposes of such a singular arrangement of matter ; 
and it was interesting to trace on so vigorous an ima- 
gination the effects of a cause so highly exciting. 
When, however, the same glass was readjusted for 
the second observer, his only exclamation, on seeing 
Saturn and his ring, was—* Bless me ! how very like 
a cocked hat it is!” 

In order to push this comparative experiment to 
the utmost, a look through the glass was offered to an 
old Scotch wifie, who chanced to be standing by. 

“Na! na!” she cried; “ I’ll no look intil’t; it 
would be a mere spying into Providence !” 

Now, as it is within this almost boundless range of 
intellects and of knowledge, to say nothing of diver- 
sified tastes and habits, that a narrator of distant 
scenes has to look for his audience, what has he for it 
but to endeavour to depict to us his own impressions? 

As for me, Santa Cruz brought to my mind first 
Corunna, then Vigo, both Spanish ports; but the 


differences were so great, in spite of the same language, 


and very much of the same manners, that these places 
faded from my thoughts, and Madeira rose up, and 
then, for a minute or two, I cannot conjecture why 
or wherefore, Lisbon was vividly presented to my 
thoughts. As I walked along, there occurred several 
things, connected, if I mistake not, with the sense of 
heat, that carried my associations away to India, and 
from thence, by a transition quite easy to the imagi- 
nation, I was naturally transported across the Bay of 
Bengal, the Malay peninsula, and China Sea, to Ma- 
nilla—where the dialect and dress of old Spain are still 
preserved with laudable pertinacity. ‘The aspect of 
the houses, however, rattled me back again to the 
Atlantic, and I felt as if I were on one of the Azores ; 
till, on turning the corner of a street, I caught a 
glimpse of a date tree, and, in less than the twinkling 
of an eye, could imagine myself alongside the equator, 
somewhere in the Straits of Banca. In short, by 
merely walking through a miserable town in the 
Canary Islands, I might be said to have cireumnavi- 
gated a world of brilliant remembrance, and to have 
roved easily, or almost without effort, over a multitude 
of countries, so perfectly familiar to my own thoughts, 
that there wanted but the slightest hint to kindle the 
imagination, and crowd the mental field of view with 
images suitable to the purposes of illustration. 

After a great many delays and difficulties, which 
would have irritated us beyond endurance, had we not 
been fully prepared for such things in any kind of 
intercourse with Spaniards, we fairly got under weigh. 
The chief puzzle had been to tie the baggage to the 
back of a most uncommonly miserable jackass, appa- 
rently not strong enough to carry half the load. But 
« patience is the badge of all their tribe ;” so off we set, 
after repeatedly adjusting and readjusting our comical 
saddles and still more comical bridles. The party 
consisted of Captain Elliot, Lieutenant (now Captain) 
William Robertson, and myself. The lieutenant’s 
horse commenced the march by kicking in the most 
furious style ; and as the officer was not many degrees 
a better horseman. than his captain, he would have 
infallibly been pitched over the bows of his horse, as 
he named its shoulders, had it not been for the shapo 
of the saddle, which rose in a high wall both beforo 
and behind. ‘The bridles had mighty little effect—for 
in place of having bits, passing, as all honest bits ought 
to do, through the animal’s mouth, they were fur- 
nished with a flat. plate, resting on the horse’s nose, 
about one-third of the distance between the line join- 
ing the nostrils and that drawn across the eyes. To 
this hour I have some suspicion that the rogues wero 
quizzing us, by rigging their horses in this queer 
fashion ; but we knew no more of a horse than they 
did of a ship, and were as submissive as we should 
have soon made them had we once got them on 
board the Conway. Be it quiz, or be it earnest, the 
fact is as I relate it; and what was fantastic, too, 
the bridle, after being made fast to the ends of this 
bit, or nose-plate, was led crosswise under the horse’s 
neck, exactly like the crossjack-braces of a ship. In 
seamanship there is a reason for this, as every one of 
course knows ; but what are its advantages in navi- 
gating on horseback, I have yet to learn. 

It was not till two o’clock that we fairly got away, 
after having been more than a couple of hours in 
making our start, to the infinite admiration, no doubt, 
of the inhabitants, who were assembled in great force 
to watch the cavaleade. ‘Our object was to reach a 
town on the western side of the island, called Port 
Orotava, which lies exactly at the foot of the Peak. 
We were bound for the house of the consul, Mr Stuart 
Bruce, of whose hospitality we had already heard 


much, and whose assistance in our expedition we 
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knew must be of the greatest consequence. The 
gentleman who had greeted us on first arriving, and 
who acted as the captain of the port’s interpreter, was 
one of the younger hye of the consul’s house, and 
being stationed at Santa Cruz, was of it use to us 


in expediting our operations—if, indeed, the word ex- 
ition can be applied to + thing which takes place 
a Spanish sett mongst other things of 


much consequence to us, as it proved, he dispatched a 
courier express to the consul, with a notification of 
our wishes, accompanied by a request from us that he 
would aid us in accomplishing our trip to the Peak as 
expeditiously as possible, seeing that our time was 
very short. 

We commenced our journey, as I have already 
mentioned, at two o’clock, under the full assurance 
from the guides that we should arrive at the port by 
seven in fag This, considering that the dis- 
tance was twenty-two miles, we did not consider 
extravagantly slow, being very nearly four miles an 
hour. Little did we know, maugre all our penin- 
sular experience, how to interpret a Spanish as- 
surance as to time and space! The very outset, 
however, damped our hopes of catching the consul at 
his tea ; for we had to mount up a very stecp face of 
bare rock, so uneven, and so intersected by water- 
courses, and obstructed by piles of stones left there by 
the torrents, that, so far from trotting merrily along, 
as we had reckoned upon doing, we were fain to omc 
out our miserable way, in a sort of zig-zag course, at 
the rate of one mile an hour at the fastest. Teneriffe, 
no one need be told, is the very head-quarters of 
mountains ; and as the whole island is a confused 
series of ridges and valleys, and enormous streams of 
lava, there is nothing for it but patience in travelling 
along them or across them. Every thing, therefore, 
xelating to mountain scenery being at Teneriffe on 
such a gigantic scale, an eye which is accustomed to 
other countries is perpetually deceived as to the mag- 
nitude of the hills, and their distances from one an- 
other. Were some of these large, and some small, a 
sort of standard might be found to measure them K & 
but every thing being in good keeping with all t 
rest, it did not at first strike us that the scale was so 
very much larger than usual. Thus, while our sturdy 
little donkey, our crossjack-rigged horses, and our 
own impatient selves, retained no more than our or- 
ee | strength and stature in the creation, we found 
ourselves among hills and dales, ri ravines, 
more suitable to Brobdignag than to Christendom. 
Meanwhile, the sun, to which we cast many an im- 
ploring look, beseeching him not to be in such a hurry, 
mrp sunk beyond the western mountains—a vast 

quicker down, plague take him, than we, wey 

of the means placed in our hands or on our heels, 
could contrive to urge upwards our truly Castilian 
steeds ; so that it soon became quite obvious that we 
must inevitably be benighted. this, however, was 
the day of the full moon, the evil of such a fortune 
would have been trifling, and we should have cared 
little or nothing about it, but for the idea of keeping 
the consul out of bed waiting for us. A solemn con- 
sultation was therefore called, to consider whether or 
“not it were possible to apprise our friends that we 
should not arrive till rr middle of mes night. The 
guides—those lying guides hay mis- 
chief arose from the unhappy donkey being over- 
loaded, whereas it was they themselves who were 
tired ; and i of advancing the party, actually 

retarded it. 

To have attempted to reason the Spani out of 
their determination to go slow, would have been a 
hopeless task, as every one who has the smallest 
knowledge of this most pict ue and dignified, but 
most mulish and dilatory of nations, will understand. 
A compromise was all that could be looked for ; and it 
was settled, after much waste of talk, sundry stoups 
of. wine, and a touch of plata, that I should go on 
alone, or accompanied only by one of the guides who 
seemed likely to retard me the least. The rest of the 
party were to be left with the Dons and the donkeys, 
to follow as well as they might. 

The steep and between Santa Cruz and 
Orotava rose, with more or less abruptness, for about 
a third of the distance, and then declined, with some- 
what less asperity of surface, to the port. ‘The highest 
point of the road, however, in spite of all our climbing, 
we were told, was only between fifteen hundred and 
two thousand feet. Yet this elevation, had there been 
still daylight, would have commanded a fine view of 
the rich country lying along the base of the Peak. 
But the night closed in so rapidly after the sun had 
set, that little of the beauty of the landscape was ap- 
parent from the spot in question. 

The evening was perfectly still, after rather a bois- 
terous day, and the moon, almost at the full, rose 
bright, sharp, and silvery, over the crest of a cloud as 
black asink. ‘This cloud, having first thrown down a 
shower upon us as it passed, was now retiring before 
the trade-wind, which appeared to be blowing freshly 
at sea, though where we were it searcely stirred the 
date, or the fig, or the banana tree, or shook the heavy 
drops from the grape leaves, which rose all round us 
with a luxuriance well worthy of the tropics, though 
we were still five degrees er off from the equator 
than the northern of that delicious region. 
Teneriffe lies in 284 degrees north, and enjoys the 

of Pn within the limit of the north- 
east trade—a nm which gives it no small com- 
mercial facilities, besides contributing, I should sup- 


essentially, to the salubrity of its climate, inferior | every atom of the Peak itself, and all its subjacent 
Though it be in that respect to neighbour and rival, | rocks, into the bottom of the sea. 


Madeira. : 

The road lay over ground deeply intersected by vast 
ravines, —- it then seemed to me, nA earth- 
quakes, which rised up the unstratified layers of 
lava and tufa, till they first cracked, and then yawned 
into these chasms, the depths of which, even in 
broad daylight were very often scarcely to be dis- 
covered. hen the windings of the way led us to 
the bottom of these nicks, or cuts, or rents, or what- 
ever they were, we could see such manifest traces of 
the action of the mountain torrents, now of course 
dried up, that I am disposed upon reflection to ascribe, 
cunahel not all but many of these indentions in the 
earth’s surface to the action of running water, charged 
with such a set of grinders as we could see lying about 
us in every direction, near the channels which, in the 
rainy season, are often filled to the very brim. At 
the period of our visit, these wall-sided valleys were 
almost choked with the luxuriance of the foliage, 
owing probably to their enjoying more shade and 
moisture than the exposed ground above, where the 
direct and scorching rays of the sun may sometimes 
become too potent. 

Though disentangled from the donkey, we made 
but little way, and | had time enough to notice the 
inhabitants, who were enjoying themselves in a style 
after their own lazy hearts, on chairs and benches out- 
side their doors, in the moonlight, or in the broken 
shade of their trellised verandahs, smoking cigars, 
chatting together, and sipping from cups of wine that 
stood along the railing before their houses. To these 
varied luxuries we were made freely welcome when- 
ever we halted ; and I began to fear that my guide 
found the attraction rather too bewitching, for as we 
seldom passed a wine-shop without a salutation, I 
suppose he thought it would be rude to decline the 
civility. At several places I heard a guitar, and twice 
I ised, in the low strumming manner of play- 
ing in which they delight, some airs familiar to my 
ears, and, I might add, to my heart, and which I 
often heard played in far distant lands in a more am- 
bitious style. All this was to be expected. What 
more natural than to hear the sounds of a guitar, on a 
moonlight evening, in a Spanish island? And yet I 
have often remarked that we are frequently as much, 
and sometimes more, taken by surprise by the occur- 
rence of events which we might have known were to 
be looked for—just as in morals we are sometimes 
more struck with the practical verification of a com- 
a maxim, than with the discovery of a new 
trut 


My worthy guide, indeed, though as true to the 
wine-houses as the needle is to any number of pieces 
of iron which it comes near, never failed to take off 
his hat when oo the door of a church; and 
precisely, it struck me, as his affection for the be- 
ve increased with each application to the jars 
of his numerous troops of friends, so his duties to 
the Virgin became more intense, till at length, be- 
tween tippling and praying at every pulperia and 
iglesia, I enough to do to get him along at all. 
‘The vesper bells, whose peculiar tinkling is so well 
known to dl travellers in Catholic countries, were 


now out from many a vi unseen among the 
trees or hid behind the rocks. But every thing else 
was hushed in silence except the restless surf, the 


sound of which could be distinctly heard whenever we 
paused. The road, it is true, lay far above-the sea, 
and was perhaps a league inland ; yet the violence of 
the waves on a coast so rugged, always produces a 
rumbling, low, and slightly interrupted roar, which is 
audible a great way off in such a still night. I could 
also see that the beach was every where fringed with 
foam, shining in the moonlight like a belt of the 
purest snow. 

I well remember on the night in question (though 
more than twenty years have since elapsed) casting 
the eyes of my imagination backwards, across count- 
less myriads of ages, to the period when the great 
voleano of Teneriffe was just beginning to eme: 
from the waves. I could fanc t I saw the self- 
same surf which then broke on it as if it were washing 
the surface of a half-drowned coral reef, now raging, 
impotently as it seemed, along the base of the stu- 
pendous mountain, which in the interval had gained 
such an immense superiority over what are miscalled 
its subject waves. 

That such a process had been gone through — 
namely, that the land had gradually gone on rising 
while the level of the ocean remained unmoved—is no 
less certain than the opposite process, which, however 
measureless as to duration by the limited scales of our 
experience, must come to pass in the revolutions of the 
earth’s surface. The volcano, which is now apparentl 
almost exhausted with the labour of producing suc 
enormous accumulations of strata, will in time cease 
to vomit forth those coatings of molten rock and layers 
of ashes, which, for so many. have given more and 
more ascendancy to the land over the water. From 
that instant of time (come when it may) that the 
eruptions finally cease, the inevitable process of de 
dation will commence. The element of f fire having done 
its utmost, will be succeeded by those of air and water, 
which, in the shape of wind and rain, wedges of thick- 
ribbed ice, occasional gigantic water-spouts, and peren- 


nial mountain torrents charged with fragments of rock. 
acting like the teeth of a saw, will cut and carve the 
highest ridges to pieces, and eventually wash down 


It is no matter how slow, according to. our mode of 
speaking, this process may be ; it is not the leas certain ; 
and though our imagination may very well 

under the weight which our reason heaps upon it, 
load must be carried, if we choose to go into these 
geological speculations at all. 

Let us suppose Teneriffe, which is u of 12,000 
feet high, to cease its eruptions, and begin to wear 
away, instead of growing up as it has hitherto done, 
and let us suppose that the wear and tear of each year’s 
snow and rain, sun and wind, added to the ceaseless 
grinding of the surf along the fifty miles of its shores, 
should remove one-hundred of an inch (which is pro- 
bably much less than would be ann ——- 
only about fourteen millions of years would be i 
to level the whole island, and make it flush with the 
water. And what is this !—a mere tick in the vast 
clock of time, while it is but an infinitesimal fraction 
of a tick in that of eternity ! 

While I went on speculating at this rate, my eye in 
vain wearied itself to catch a glimpse of the great 
monarch of the Canary mountains, the mighty Peak F 
but he was so obdurately hid in the clouds, that 
could never make out the exact spot where he rested. 
There occurred, I sometimes thought, a deeper shade 
in the sky in that quarter, and once or twice I almost 
fancied 1 could trace the giant’s form in the heavens. 
But subSequent experience made me suspect that I 
might have been mistaken, 

The sublime and beautiful, there is no doubt, do 
exceedingly well for a time ; but when the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh hours on horseback roll slowly away at. 
the foot’s pace of a jaded horse, and when hunger and 
disappointment press on the empty body and the ex- 
hausted mind, charms of scenery me mon- 
strously dull, and the serenity of temper, which an 
hour or two before presumptuously bade defiance to 


the accidents of fate, is found to be no longer _ 
against the lying = ies of such a wholesale 

in deception as a - en Spanish guide. Ac- 
cordingly, I became rather angry when nine o’clock 
sounded from the distant clocks, and from the top of 
a ridge I could just discern the town of Oratava lying 
at aw distance off in the moonlight, though my 
faithless conductor had but two minutes before as- 
sured me we should “fall on the port” the very moment 
we the hill. We could see the lights in the 
windows when we first got sight of the town ; but 
their gradual disappearance, one by one, plainly indi- 
cated that the good folks were jogging off to their 
beds, and I felt that I had a fair promise of being 
locked out. 

The course of night adventures in countries, 
such as these, any more than that of true love, seldom 
doth run smooth ; and though in one’s elbow-chair it 
is very easy to show that, in all probability, much of 
the freshness and substantial interest, and perhaps 
also some of the instruction of travelling, would lose 
their charm if things were less liable to accidents and 
— yet, at the moment, the philosophy of a very 
small proportion of mankind is proof against such rubs. 

Were the people we had to deal with always true 
to their appointments—and were we ourselves never 
tired, or worried, or hb , or bilious—or were we 
always sure of getting eventually at the things we 
sought for—were our hides so tanned that no leather 
should ever be lost, or our tempers so bitted and 
reined as never to be ruffled by the friction of contra- 
diction—I much question if life wouJd not become a 
milk-and-water sort of business, instead of being a 
scene of copious, though no doubt much chequered, 
enjoyment, The roads of Teneriffe are cartalay most 
abominable ; but if they were macadamised from end 
to end, I am not sure that the excursion to the Peak 
would be nearly so agreeable, though much smoother. 

It is easy to preach patience when there are no 
trials to encounter, and to be eloquent on the value of 
self-command when there are no provocations to ca 
size the temper ; and I at least have seldom seen t 
man who could so confounding” a guide, who, at 
the end of a long day’s march, misl him on the 
very ground the rogue professed to be best acquainted 
with. At all events, I am sorry that I can lay claim 
to no such stock of virtue, for I poured out all the 
Spanish I had exported from the Peninsula a dozen 

, my luckless guide, most of w pilotage 
been filched from oO glass by glass, at the wine- 
shops, and who, after carrying me twice along the 
whole length of the deserted streets of Oratava, hic- 
coughed out his belief that the devil had flown away 
with the consul’s house—as well known to him, he 

declared, as that of his own mother ! 

That interesting fact, however, was no consolation 
to me; and I nee to think that as abuse was onl 
making my friend’s intellects more and more hazy, 
should do better to be cool in the matter, and, in de- 
fault of my conductor’s knowledge, to try my own 
resources. 

The loud clatter which even the feet of a single 
horse makes in the street, when no other sound is 
there to = with it, had brought many curious 
night-cap eads to the casements aloft, to see what 
could be the cause of such a phenomenon in their sober 
town. The guide declared himself fairly thrown out, 
having lost his way ; and as he reiterated this assur- 


ance without allu to the object we sought for, I 
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sul’s house ; and right happy I was when I succeeded 
in catching this most hospitable of diplomatic func- 

to bed. fore midnight, the , and. the 
other way-worn of the convoy, arrived, 
those jolly, extemporaneous, but festive suppers, whic 
ese i hot climates know so well how to 
get u 


p- 

All things, we found, had been arranged for the Peak, 
as faras possible, by our excellent host, and we tumbled 
into bed, and ptt in joyful trim 
for the grand expedition of the next day. 


«PUT YOUR SHOULDER TO THE WHEEL.” 
Norutne could be much less picturesque than the tall 
red brick house, situated about two miles from the 
dirty smoky town of N——, and inhabited by Mr 
James Brandon. He was a gentleman enjoying a 
thriving practice as a solicitor, the father of a nume- 
rous, and, as it was called, “fine” family, and a man 
not of enlarged mind certainly, yet altogether rather 
2 good sort of person in his way. It was on a lovely 
summer evening, not a dozen years ago, that at the 
highest window of that tall house, a young girl stood 
anxiously watching a turn of the high road, which 
from that height was visible at the distance of about 
a quarter of a mile. She was dressed in faded mourn- 
ing, which she seemed partly to have outgrown, for 
she was just at that threshold of life where the next 
step leaves childhood behind. Though fair and deli- 
cate, her face was not strictly beautiful ; yet its ex- 
pression was so earnest and intelligent, that many 
would have deemed it more worthy of admiration than 
mere regularity-of features. For full half an hour did 
she’ anxiously and intently watch that piece of nar- 
row dusty road, though it appeared she was but little 
interested in the different vehicles which passed. At 
last, however, a stage-coach was seen, glaring in its 
“bright colours of red and orange, swinging beneath 
the burden of its loaded roof, and impelled forward by 
the speed of four galloping horses. For this it seemed 
Edith Marsden had waited} for on the instant she 
turned from the window and rapidly descended the 
stairs, passing on the ground floor the open door of a 
dining-room, where, seated at dessert, were Mr and 
Mrs Brandon, with their offspring, varying in age 
m ten to twenty years inclusive. Then opening a 
-glass door, she stepped upon a piece of grass at 

the back of the house, which was by courtesy called 
the lawn, crossed it rapidly, nor paused a moment till, 


They were orphans, poor and dependent, but bound 
a ery a than those of habit and 
kindred. er did a truer, nobler heart 
in the breast of Robert Marsden ; and per- 
“never was a moment when he more com- 
himself the of that dear sister, 
he was about to leave her for an indefinite 
re was a brief silence, for Edith dared not 
a seat before i 
did not wish to 
go—I know it is decided.” 
Yes, dear Edith, and I must teach you to thank 


of 


you 
emotions, arms 
are iness, Edith ; and 
believe that the 
hichever way I -look, toil and un- 


be independent, and to achieve one great object, ‘be 
ms, for rget, w ri ut 
heart to you, that it was but the 
a ve child, with all the mirth and thoughtlessness of 


* Then tell me all—every thing.” 

“ The advertisement, you will remember, was rather 
vague, but. on making inquiries by letter, an inter- 
view was appointed for yesterday; and it was fortu-. 
nate that, arriving in London the night before, I had 
leisure to collect my thoughts. It seems that a tutor 
is less required than a friend and per for this 
young Lord D—— is too great an invalid to study very 
attentively. Lady D——,, his mother, will accompany 
him to Italy ; and both being enthusiasts in the arts, 


k and shall. you'be | 


Highlands!” anid Edith, cagorly® “ond. your little 
i Jeanie Deane. {—and 


truly I believed it was the one for which 


already devoted so much time, and of which my dear 
: i with perfect 


us, the as necessity for exertion on my part, and 
my inability to command the means of prosecuting 
my studies. ‘Think, dear Edith, I shall now have the 
opportunity of beholding the rare creations of which 
I have dreamt—and why not of profiting by them! 
Trust me, dear sister, there.are bright and happy days 
in store for us—although this tion is a bitter 
trial. But I hope and try to think you will be h 

during my absence, for our cousin Mrs Brandon, 
though not very refined, is a kind-hearted woman. 
Indeed, we owe both her and her husband much grati- 
tude for the home they have so long given us ; and 


to remunerate them in some slight degree, I shall still 
feel a deep obligation for their protection of you. And, 
dear Edith, should we not hasten to tell them what 
has taken place ?” 

“ Weshould indeed. But they are not alone—that 
foolish Leonard Brandon has been dining here.” 

Not foolish, Edith.” 
jovi then, makes him so tiresome and disagree- 

“T think, in the first place, his conceit, and secondly, 


energy, which, precluding any great success, fi I 
am afraid, some a of envy.” While he e 
they drew near the ; but Edith had still one, to 
her dreadful, question to ask. . Her brother guessed 
her thought, and tried to paint the future more 
brightly before he owned that in two days must 


It would not be worth while to deseribe very mi- 
nutely all that passed that evening. Enough that 
Mr and Mrs Brandon were really glad to find that 
their young kinsman had e an a 
which seemed to give himself so much sati ion. 
True, Mr Brandon would miss him, for while an in- 
mate of his family, Robert had- endeavoured to make 
himself as useful as possible in that gentleman’s office ; 
but he had higher duties to perform than the achieve- 
ment of mere personal independence, and though, as 
the phrase is, “cold water” had been thrown on his 
loftier aspirations, his friends now contented them- 
selves with offering faint encouragement instead of 
terms of dissuasion. It must be confessed, Mr Brandon 
would have thought Robert Marsden wiser had he 
chosen some more ding employment, though his 
argument was on mor. Se a narrow foundation. 

The Leonard before alluded to was Mr Brandon’s 
half-brother, and more than twen -younger 
than himself. Being a little of a-painter, a little 
of a poet, he had onee been loo on as a risin 
= but some way or-another his reputation 

rly declined, for certain it is that he had not 
eontrived to make his talents very available. His own 
favourite quotation was, “ Success is virtue and mis- 
fortune blame,” an adage that is only too often applie- 
able ; but still in hiscase there was always some parti- 
cular reason why such and such a path should not be 
chosen as the road to “ success ;” and, not being driven 
by absolute necessity to exertion, he seemed to be 
waiting for good fortune to be thrust upon him. But 
Mr Brandon was not a very shrewd observer of cause 
and effeet, and, really ranking his brother’s talents 
more highly. than they deserved, he rested his argu- 
ment upon this question—* If he fails, how can Robert 
expect to succeed 1” When Leonard heard of Robert 
Marsden’s plans, his exclamation was—* Ah ! youare 
a lucky fellow to fall into so pleasant a berth ! 

“ But, my dear Leonard,” replied young Marsden, 
“I you the advertisement, i 
the situation was one better adapted to you than my- 
self; but you did not think it worth noticing.” 

% How could I tell it would offer the advantages 
describe ¢ and it is so mortifying to have one’s ae at 
rejected ; but I don’t think you mind that sort of 


thing.” k h 
* Indeed I do, but I look u such things as in- 
; life. We must strive 


evitable in the upward career 
to take advan of circumstances, before we ean 
learn to control them.” 

‘With the privilege of a tale-teller, we will throw, as 
it were, a bridge across the gulf of time, and pass 
rapidly over the next three years. Edith was now 
nineteen, and her ‘brother four-and-twenty. Only 
once had they’ met during that long period, and that 
was immediately on Robert’s return to England ; but 
their letters had been long and frequent, and the 
orphan were all in this world to-each other. It was 
not that Edith intended to conceal the wishes and 
hi of her brother, the progress he had made in 

ting, or the new friends who had enco' his 
by. thoes around bat, Unt 
so entirely una i t aroun , t 
almost in ibly she 


every month ke of him 


though, from the salary I am to receive, I shall be able | those 


or perhaps mingling with it, is a certain want of | ° 


dignant. at the unvarying observations of Leonard 
Brandon. If Robert _ successful, he was only 

led“ lucky’? lo if di ini 
senna, che hoard i 
“ Of course, I told you how it would be,” 


ragement, were taken from: him. i 
le 


very drawings beneath his arm, he journey 
with weary limbs from one end of the metropolis to 
the other ; till “hope deferred” had indeed almost 
made his “ heart sick.” If he did mention these things 
to Edith, he dwelt on them but lightly ; yet, when the 
heart helps the mind, it is doubly quick at understand- 
ing. The first steps on fortune’s ludder are the 
steepest and roughest to ascend; and had he shrunk 
from every mortification as Leonard Brandon appeared 
todo, his name would have been unknown, and this 
memoir unwritten. 9% 
Meanwhile Edith had been guilty of a generous 
pardonable deception. ‘To herself she could not but 
own that her home was not a very happy one, but to 
her adored brother she made no such confession ; and 
perhaps her discomfort consisted in shades of feeling 
which could not be easily analysed. She certainly 
should not have been considered quite 
in her cousin’s family, for latterly her ‘8 gene- 
rous allowance had prevented this, and she still con- 
tinued the partial instruction of the younger children, 
and many little services, which she had felt it at first 
her duty to fulfil. ‘But from habit, perhaps, moré'than 
thought, she was little heeded by those around her; 
and, surrounded as she had been by a halo of refine- 
ment and affection im those early years when thie 
character takes its most enduring mould, she now 
keenly felt the want of real companionship. A tri 
incident, quite unimportant save that it formed one 
those hs of the feelings which we all are apt to 
chronicle, had also yet more assured Edith that her 

ing brother was little thought of, and still less loved 
or . At his sister’s earnest request, Robert 
had sent her a faithful though miniature likeness of 
himself, which on its arrival had been suspended in 
the bere pe In a few weeks, however, come 
change in arrangement of the furniture caused it 
to be removed, and Kdith’s eye was the only one that 
seemed to miss it from the accustomed e. She 
found it, after a diligent search, in an old lumber 
closet, into which it had been — thrust, and with- 
out comment placed it in her own little bed-chamber, 
that very room from the high window of which she 
had watched that dear arrival on a certain 
eventful evening. ‘There it was, with the brow, 
and thoughtful eye, and calm yet earnest and benevo- 
lent expression, and it see the presiding deity of 
the place. ‘There it was she penned those long and 
frequent ings of her heart, and thither she re- 
tired to dwell upon the eherished pages for which they 
were exchanged. 

No wonder that-she grew more thoughtful and less 
communicative, and yet a quiet and be | happy smile 
often played upon we tey for a star shone brightly 
before her—hope that almost melted into reality. 
She grew even more tolerant of Leonard Brandon, 
and often gave him very good advice ; but he who con- 
sidered himself quite Mes Saye the need of advice from 
any one, was little li ly to take it from—a young 

doing ; and when Edith gave him a true, though per- 
haps not very circumstantial answer, he seldom made 
further comment than calling him a “lucky dog.” It 
really was often from a kin “Ber that Edith re- 
 frained from dwelling on her brother’s success, for she 
saw that the demon of envy rankled in Leonard’s 
breast,and she was above seeking the mean triumph 
of rousing it. Meanwhile this same Leonard Brandon, 
though two or three years older than Robert, re- 
mained to all appearance in nearly the same circum- 
stances as when we first introduced him to the reader ; 
but in trath, while waiting for good fortune, he had 
nearly consumed the sm ars had originally 
inherited. ‘To relate how his life _— 8 only 
to describe what he had not done. He had not, by 
diligent application, qualified himself for any one pur- 
suit ; he bad not, by talents or address, won friends 


who were likely to be able or willing to aid him ; he 
had’ not condescended to rise slowly, and so had not 
risen at all; he had not taken advantage of circumstances 
80 as afterwards to control them. And the combination 
in his character of envy and inactivity, ee ee 


haps at the first thought improbable, was neve 
wibdtal, and may be accounted for. It 


for it was 


é 
a sober-looking dame whom this unusual. serenade 
- a brought to her balcony. She pointed to the con- | 
of "their request, and forewarning. them of the many 
at thei i m many 
in ; faults they could discover. I told them how earnestly is path, indeed, had not been all sunshine, for the 
reel I desired to make painting my profession, and how | friends he had been so “lucky” as to make, and to whom 
th —E———— I was most | he had confidently looked for patronage and encou- 
my feelings, and seemed to think it very natural that ; : : him 
DO I should wish to continue a pursuit to which I had | an exile, and his mother, weighed down by grief and 
ear anxious watching, followed him in a few months to 
one, the grave. Again was Robert Marsden adrift on the 
Pars candour the circumstances in which his death place world, dependent on most precarious exertions. But 
eless he had profited by circumstance and opportunity, and 
ores, his mind had taken one of those springs which the 
thoughtful are conscious of at intervals through life. 
| Cheeringly did he write to that beloved sister, and 
rarely did he tell her of his trials till they were over- 
| come. The next fortunate step in his career was the : 
aeceptance by a liberal publisher of a series of draw- ; 
ings he had made while abroad ; and when beautiful 
engravings from them were given to the world, the 
young artist began to be ned for, instead of -being . 
the seeker of employment. But he did not forget 
those long days, when, with his portfolio containing 
lock | part. 
op of 
ying 
| my 
nent 
the 
but. 
indi- 
heir | 
eing 
dom 
sir it 
h of 
haps 
lose nearly out of breath, she had reached a gate, which, 
and ‘at the extremity of a long strip of garden, opened 
very near the road. About the same time the stage-coach 
— stopped within a few yards of the spot; a light figure 
aa descended, as it seemed almost by one bound, from the ; 
2 we roof, and in another moment Edith was in her brother’s 
we arms. 
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of their daughters ; but to Edith there was a circum- 
stance of more importance—a visit from her brother. 
Again did he come from London by the stage-coach— 
again did Edith watch from the high window—and 

in was she the first to greet him. But this time 

tears were only those of gladness, and even the 
parting was scarcely sorrowful. He brought many 
thoughtful presents for different membors of the family, 
and several costly ones for his sister, and the Bran- 
dons plainly saw that he must be prosperous ; but it is 
rarely that the really estimable much about them- 
selves, and Robert Marsden was the very last who 
would be likely to exhibit mean vanity. 

It was a few months after this visit, however, that 
another event took place, marking, both in the out- 
ward world of action and in the inner world of feeling, 
a yet more important epoch in the life of Edith Mars- 
den, A client of Mr Brandon, a wealthy landholder 
and a recently created baronet, having business with 
him, came some thirty miles out of his road on a home- 
ward journey from London to transact it in person. 
Sir Henry ton was something more than forty 

of age, but looked considerably younger. He 
had the reputation of being an eccentric man, though 
his eccentricities consisted for the most part in actions 
which were the natural emanations of a mind loftier 
and more liberal than those of the generality of his 
compeers. He had been left a widower when very 
young, and his affections seemed entirely to have 
centred on his only child, a daughter, from whom he 
had never been separated, and whom he had almost 
entirely educated. Even on the present occasion she 
was his companion; and when Mr Brandon solicited 
the honour of Sir Henry’s company to dinner, he ac- 
cepted the invitation conditionally that his daughter 
should be included. Highly honoured did the Bran- 
dons feel, and indeed princes might have been proud 
of such a guest. Laura Charlton was at that time 
nearly eighteen, with beauty as perfect as sculptor 
ever chose for a model, but kindled to life and love- 
liness by the pure spirit and bright intelligence which 
shone from within. We will pass over their arrival 
and introduction to the one Enough that if Edith’s 
name was mentioned, it did not catch Sir Henry’s 
ear. At dinner she sat nearly opposite to him, and 
she felt that several times his eyes were fixed intently 
on her countenance. But it was not with a rude stare 
he thus observed her, though perhaps her colour rose 
a little, as she felt conscious that he regarded her 
with admiration and interest. At last he exclaimed, 
speaking half to Edith and half to Mrs Brandon— 

“ My dear madam, pray pardon the rudeness I feel 
1 am guilty of, but this young lady so exactly resembles 
a most beautiful picture I have just pure that 
it is very difficult to withdraw my eyes from her 
countenance.” 

“The Miranda, papa?” interrupted Laura. 

“ You perceive it, then !—lIs it not a most singular 
coincidence, more especially as the painting is, I fancy, 
the pure ideal of the artist. It is my ideal of Miran 
too, and if the fine fellow whose production it is had 
asked me a thousand instead of a hundred guineas, it 
should have been mine.” 

Mr and Mrs Brandon were astonished, and their 
astonishment was expressed by silence. They had 
some dim and distant recollection of having been told 
such things; but they were not accustomed to hear 
hundreds and thousands of guineas spoken of thus in 
connexion with the productions of genius. And so 
Sir Henry was suffered to proceed with very few notes 
of inte tion or admiration. 

“ I call him a noble fellow, because, though his genius 
has now been long recognised, and to my knowledge 
he has been receiving a large income, he has resolutely 
persisted in living on less than a fourth of it, payi 
off with the remainder the debts of his late father. “i 
am told all this from the best authority, and I hear 
that in six months more they will all be discharged. 
Not that Marsden has the least idea that the thing 
has got whispered about. But he is a fine fellow—a 
man of genius, and better than that, a high-principled, 
= man. Mr Brandon, shall we drink his 

1” 

From the Brandons’ eyes the film at last was re- 
moved, and they ssed pretty nearly the truth. 
Hurriedly they explained that Edith was the artist’s 
sister, but Edith’s self was almost dumb from excess 
ot happiness. Yet once again Sir Henry ear- 
nestly on her countenance, and this time the eyes of 
“The Miranda” met his own; in that glance half the 
secrets of her heart escaped. Her brain seemed abso- 
lutely to reel with the intoxication of joy, and had not 
Mrs Brandon very fortunately given just then “the 
ladies’ ;” poor Edith must either have left the 
room, or fainted, or burst into tears, or enacted in one 
— or another what she very much detested—a 
seene 

Oh! that blissful evening—nearly, if not quite the 
very brightest of all the happy days that it was Edith’s 
after lotto number! Yet it was all comprised in one 
brief sentence—her darling brother was at last under- 
stood and appreciated. Laura, whose mind had lost 
none of the freshness of young enthusiasm, and was, 
like her father, a worshipper of genius, attached herself 
to Edith ; at first, it might be, for the brother’s sake, 


but soon for her own admirable qualities. That evening 
certainly passed in a very different manner from any 
which the Brandons had anticipated, for Robert Mars- 
den was the chief subject of conversation. Yes, his por- 
trait was sent for, and recognised, and praised, and 
some of his early sketches which Edith possessed were 
examined, and many before iced marks of excel- 
lence were there discovered ; and extracts from his 
letters were read, and a short note was begged by Laura 
to place among her collection of autographs; and at 
last there was a little whispering between Sir Henry 
and his daughter, and an invitation for Edith to spend 
a month at Charlton Priory, to meet Robert Marsden, 
who would be there at the appointed time on a pro- 
fessional tour. Oh! what a letter the next day’s post 
brought Robert Marsden ! 

Only two short weeks had Edith to make her pre- 
parations for this happy visit, and how busy and happy 
she was all the time! Happy, because the dreamy in- 
definite expectation of pleasure, generally, though not 
always, equals or surpasses the reality; and busy, 
because a gay visit of a month is a very important 
affair to a young lady, the more especially if she be 
only used to the routine of a quiet family circle. As 
if to crown her happiness, it was arranged that Robert 
should accompany his sister instead of only meetin 
her at the priory ; and for this purpose the stage-coac 
again brought him to N——~. But they did not pro- 
ceed thus—oh! no—for Sir Henry Charlton insisted 
= as his carriage for the greater convenience of 

It might have seemed strange to a casual observer 
how speedily Edith became perfectly familiar and at 
home with an new friends—one would have thought 
they had been intimate all their lives ; indeed, Sir 
Henry Charlton said once, that he believed they must 
have been acquainted in some former state of exist- 
ence. the difference of their age, 
Edith had at first looked up to Laura a little; but 
almost insensibly the position was reversed, for if 
Laura had had greater opportunities of studying and 
instruction, she had leaned more on the opinions of 
others, and had had less time for reflection—and re- 
flection is the digestion of acyuirement. But they 
were a sweet “pair of friends,” their very dissimi- 
larities contrasting like the different hues of two beau- 
tiful flowers. And they found they had read the 
same books, and the passages Edith had intuitively 
marked as the most exquisite, were the very ones Sir 
Henry had pointed out to his daughter; and many 
opinions which the Brandons had thought strange, 
were now understood and approved of. Oh! how 
happy they were ; and it would be hard to say which 
felt the prouder of the other, the brother or the sister. 
The visit of a month was extended to nearly two ; but 
then it was absolutely imperative that Robert Marsden 
should return to London. And Edith accompanied 
him thither, for henceforth they were to have but one 
home. Perhaps, however, Edith’s heart had never 
yearned more kindly towards the Brandons than now 
that she was about to leave them. She remembered 
many little acts of kindness, and fancied that she be- 
fore scarcely appreciated them ; and she had dis- 
cernment enough to feel that her discomforts had pro- 
ceeded from uncongeniality rather than unkindness. 
On their road to the metropolis, they P eeny a day at 
Mr Brandon’s, and it was the happiest they had ever 
passed within those walls. Leonard Brandon was 
there too, and the dullest of the party, though from 
his dullness, as was afterwards proved, a very wise re- 
solution sprung ; but the particulars of his tete-a-téete 
with Robert are scarcely worth relating. 

Karly the next spring, Sir Henry Charlton and his 
daughter visited London, and of course renewed their 
intimacy with their young friends. But it is rather 
a pity that many of the details which followed must 
be comprised under the vague phrase, on dit. 

They say, then, that Sir Henry Charlton invited the 
artist and his sister again to visit him in the autumn, 
which visit was by them delayed and postponed, and 
did not at all take place. They say, that by a strange 
coincidence, in the course of the next winter, Laura at 
Charlton Priory, and Edith in London, both refused 
two or three offers, considered very suitable to their 
respective stations. They say that Sir Henry Charlton 

been deemed for some months more eccentric 
than ever ; and that he had been observed latterly to 
regard his daughter, certainly as fondly and affec- 
tionately as before, but more watehfully. They say 
that Robert Marsden, who had painted Laura Charlton 
in half-a-dozen styles, on being solicited by Sir — 
to make a copy of her portrait, delayed it so long wit 
excuses and apologies for his negligence, that im- 
patient baronet came unexpectedly to town to ascer- 
tain the cause of his disappointment. They say that 
he surprised Robert at his task, with no less than five 
copies of Laura around, not one of which, it appeared, 
had given the artist satisfaction. They say that this 
chance interview decided the destinies of four persons ; 
that it extended to more than an hour, and both 
parties were in a state of great mental excitement ; 
that something was mentioned about an exchange 
being fair, and “ the Miranda” was alluded to, but they 
say it was not a picture sir Henry meant. They say, 


too, that when Kobert Marsden was leaving the paint-: 


ing-room with his unexpected the latter urged 
him to remain, saying, viet on her.” And they 
say that two marriages, which will astonish “the 
world,” are on the tapis, and only awaiting the eom- 
pletion of certain legal settlements. as a less 


— 


Robert Marsden. How much of all they say may be 
true, we cannot determine. 


ON CEMETERIES. 
BY MRS LOUDON. 


Owe of the wonderful changes which the spread of 
knowledge is gradually working in our feelings, is 
shown by the now general adoption of cemeteries 
throughout Great Britain. Only a few years have 
passed since the inhabitants of country towns almost 
shuddered at the tales related by their’ travelled 
brethren of Pere la Chaise and other foreign burying- 
grounds, and rejoiced in the thought of laying them- 
selves in the midst of their fellow-townsmen, in the 
shadow of the church where they once sat, and some- 
times under the very windows of the house which 
they had inhabited when living. It is true that many 
of the more enlightened among us have long acknow- 
ledged that the custom of burying the dead in crowded 
cities is injurious to the living, but the prejudices that 
favoured the custom were too strong to be conquered 
by mere reason, and the change could be only effected, 
as it has been, by the influence of example. The 
Continent has been thrown open, and its numerous 
visitants, having themselves seen the cemeteries they 
had before only heard of, have gone through the usual 
process with foreign novelties, of first wondering at, 
then admiring, and, lastly, copying them. Unfortu- 
nately, the imitation has been too close; and the 
planners of the British cemeteries have, in most cases, 
shown more of the spirit of the copyist than of the 
artist in their designs, forgetting that the idea alone 
should have been taken, and that the details should 
differ in different countries. 

It is strange that we should care so much about 
these worthless bodies of ours, after the spirit, which 
alone gave them value, has departed ; and yet nothing 
is more common or more natural than for us to feel, 
and even to speak, of our bodies after death, as though 
they would still possess all the sensations of the living. 
How often we say, “I should like to lie in that nice 
quiet churchyard,” or, “I could not bear to lie in 
that naked exposed place ;” forgetting that, before the 
time comes for that last repose, it will be indifferent 
to us whether we are cradled in a bed of roses, or sunk 
beneath the tumultuous billows of the ocean. 

It is , however, for the feelings of the livi 
that of burial of those have 
respected should not be repulsive ; and in this light, 
independently of all other considerations, the pte a 
cemeteries are far superior to the old crowded church- 
yards. In the course of the last few years, during 
my annual tours with Mr Loudon, I have visited a 
great many cemeteries both in Great Britain and on 
the Continent, but I have never yet beheld one which 
has realised my ideas of what such a place ought to 
be. The best I have yet seen is the Necropolis of 
Glasgow, and the next the New Cemetery at Rouen ; 
but all the rest ap to me to have too much of the 
character. They do not look like 

oly and consecrated places; but the tombs, seen 
through clumps of flowering shrubs and beds of roses, 
as the visiter passes along the serpentine walks, seem 
rather those of some philosophers who chose to be 
buried in a m, than those of persons who have 
been interred with all the solemn rites of the church 
to which they belonged. Some of the cemeteries near 
London are complete flower-gardens, in which the 
tombs seem strangely misplaced ; the walks are bor- 
dered with poplars or lime-trees, the light-coloured 
and cheerful foliage of which renders them the fa- 
vourite trees on the Continent for public gardens and 
promenades. Surely a broad straight walk, shaded 
with dark evergreens, would be more suitable to a 
place of interment. Along such a walk a funeral 
train might advance with “solemn steps and slow,” 
and “the dim religious light” shed upon it through 
the dark branches of cedars and pines would be far 
more appropriate to the scene than the sunbeams 
dancing on the quivering leaves of the poplar or the 
lime. 

I have only one word more to say, and that regards 
the little pow tn which decorate Aw of the graves 
in the cemeteries of both Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent. Well and nicely kept, these gardens are 
pleasing memorials of the departed, and of the love 
which survives the grave. But, alas! when are they 
so kept ! and how often are they mere satires on the 
fallacy of human expectations! How often have I 
seen weeds occupying the place of flowers, and almost 
choking a miserable rose-bush, which alone had sur- 
vived amid the general desolation around, though the 
inscription on the stone has declared that the tomb 
was erected as a memorial of never-dying love and 
‘affection! How many monuments | 


ve seen, 
ticularly in Pere la Chaise, partly broken, or bending 
tottering to their fall, with the remains of what was 


¥ 
is envy which from wounded self-love, but important on dit—the successful in life being reapers 
pate mA = ins Baye tage. who let fall certain stray ears for the gleancrs who 
‘Two years more rolled vy my by during which time 
the most important event in the family was certainly 
considered by the Brandons to be the marriage of one 


we 
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once a garden beneath them ; and how often, when I 
have gazed on these melancholy tokens of how soon 
the memory of the dead passes away, have I — 
for some secluded nook where my remains may lie, 
with only a flat stone to mark the spot. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 
EIGHTH ARTICLE.—MONTAIGNE. 


‘VARYING as much as ible the character of our 
subjects, in order to add lightness and interest to the 
series, we take Michel de Montaigne, a renowned 
writer on morals and philosophy, as the next contri- 
butor of note to the French literature of the sixteenth 
century. The Seigneur de Montaigne was born at 
his patrimonial seat of Montaigne, in Perigord, on the 
28th of February 1533. His family is said to have 
been originally of England, and to have there borne 
the not very English-looking name of Eyghem. Under 
the eye of his father, Montaigne received an education 
at once judicious and comprehensive, and profited by 
his advantages so well ont so early, as to be able to 
speak Latin fluently at the age of six. He subse- 
uently perfected his studies at Bordeaux under 
rge Buchanan and Morel, and amply fulfilled the 
of his opening years. Though urged to do 
pted no regular profession, but was named 
a Councillor of the Chamber of his native region. 

The greater part of Montaigne’s life was spent in 
lettered ease at his patrimonial chateau, to which, 
with the appended estates, he in due time succeeded. 
In domestic life, he seems to have displayed all the 
qualities of an excellent man, having been a good son, 
a good husband, and a good father. He loved his 
country warmly, and to his fellow-creatures was ever 
tolerant, generous, and humane. So much for Mon- 
taigne asaman. As a writer, he stands unequalled 
among practical moralists. Passing his days in com- 

rative retirement at his family mansion, though far 
en unobservant of the living world around, he yet 
drew for his chief subjects of reflection upon two 
different sources, himself and his library. ith his 
fancy and judgment cultivated by the stores of the 
latter, he turned his eyes inwards, and, relating with 
rare candour what he there saw, has left in his 
“ Essays” a fund of practical wisdom, calculated to 
throw light on the character of man in all ages, and 
to form an enduring guide and beacon to his kind. 
Upon almost every department of mental phenomena, 
and every variety of human action, has Montaigne 
touched, handling the whole with wonderful depth 
and sagacity of reflection, and pouring forth illustra- 
tions, in rich excess, from the stores of ancient and 
contemporaneous learning. His fertility in the latter 
respect renders his work not less entertaining than 
instructive. No idea occurs to him, which he has not 
twenty good stories wherewith to prove or enforce it, 
preferring rather to illustrate the character of man by 
a reference to his past actions than by theoretical 
argument. This endowment has led to occasional 
looseness and incoherency in the arrangement of the 
“Essays,” but the style of expression is throughout 
oe and rich, the words bearing the living impress 

the thoughts they convey. 

Some of the “Essays” of Montaigne are strongly 
tinctured by the licentious tone of literature in his 
times. Such is at least, in part, the source to which 
the fault in question is to be ascribed ; partly, also, 
we may refer it to defects in himself, and to that very 
candour which renders him so valuable a writer in 
other respects. He di 8, with the greatest open- 
ness and naiveté, subjects on which it is now-a-days 
held right, and justly so, to preserve silence ; but, as 
he knew these things not to be offensive to contem- 
porary ears, his error must be viewed with some 
degree of leniency. Most of the weaknesses of Mon- 
taigne’s character may be regarded as compensated, 
to a certain extent, by his meritorious candour in 
laying them bare, and by the utility that partly at- 
tends the exposition of them. 

The “ Essays,” which, with a trifling exception, 
embody the whole literary productions of Montaigne, 
were first published by the author at Bordeaux in 
1588, between which time and 1592, the period of his 
decease at the age of fifty-nine, several other editions 
appeared. A posthumous republication took place in 
1595, important as containing great additions from 
the author’s manuscript remains. Numerous transla- 
tions have been issued in Britain and elsewhere. 
Among the most admired chapters or essays of Mon- 
taigne, those “On the Inconvenience of Greatness,” 
“On Death,’ “On Friendship,” “On Custom,” and 
all portions bearing on “ Education,” have ever ranked 
prominent. Of the searching, just, and discriminative 
character of the general views of Montaigne, we shall 
take our first example from the essay on “ Custom.” 

“Plato having reproved a boy for playing with nuts, 
the child said, ‘ You blame me for a trifle.” Plato 
replied, ‘Custom is not a trifle” 1 observe, that 
our greatest vices are derived from the impression 
made on us in our most tender years, and that we are 
principally governed by our nurses. The mothers are 
delighted in seeing a child twist the neck of a chicken, 
and divert itself in hurting a puppy ora kitten. And 
there are such silly fathers in the world as think it a 
happy presage of a warlike spirit when they see their 
sons fall foul on an innocent bag rng or a lacquey, 
that dares not bold up his hand in his defence. And 


they think it shows a genius in a lad, when they see 
him outwitting his playfellow by some lucky trick 
or knavery ; yet these are the true seeds and roots of 
cruelty, tyranny, and treachery. In these years they 
bud, and afterwards sprout up vigorously, and thrive 
amgin in the hands of custom ; and it is a very sdan- 
gerous error to excuse these vile inclinations by the 
tenderness of years and the levity of the subject. In 
the first place, it is nature that speaks, the voice of 
which is then more pure and genuine as it is younger 
and shriller. Secondly, the deformity of cozenage 
does not depend on the difference betwixt crown- 
pieces and pins, but merely upon itself ; and I should 
think it more just to reason thus—Why would he not 
cheat for a crown since he does so for a pin? than to 
argue as they do who say—He only plays for pins ; 
he would not cheat if it was for money. Children 
should be carefully taught to abhor the vices of their 
own contriving ; and the natural deformity of them 
ought to be so represented, that they may not onl 
avoid them in their actions, but so hate them from their 
hearts, that the very thought of them may be odious 
to them, what mask soever they wear. I know very well 
that, for my own part, having been trained in my child- 
hood to walk in a plain open path, and having then 
entertained an aversion to all manner of tricking and 
shuffling in my childish sports (as it must be noted, 
that the plays of children are not in jest, but must be 
judged of as their most serious actions) ; there is no 
—- how trifling soever, wherein 1 partake, but 1 

ring an extreme aversion to deceit in it from my 
heart, and from my natural inclination, and without 
study. I shuffle and ‘cut the cards, and keep as strict 
an account for a livre as if it were for a double pis- 
tole ; and when I play in good earnest with others for 
a round sum, it is with the same indifference whether 
I win or lose, as when I play against my wife or 
daughter. At all times, and in all places, my own 
eyes are a sufficient watch upon my actions. I am 
not so narrowly observed by any others, nor are there 
any that I am more cautious of offending.” 

em the admirable essay on death, entitled, “ That 
he who studies philosophy learns to die,” which brings 
forward all the best arguments to be offered on the 
subject by reason, we shall give a few extracts, contain- 
ing the most striking passages. 

“Cicero says, ‘That the study of philosophy is 
nothing more or less than a man’s preparation for his 
death.’ The reason of which is, because study and 
contemplation do in some sort withdraw and employ 
the onl apart from the body, which is a kind of dis- 
cipline for death, and a resemblance of it; or else 
because all the wisdom and reasoning in the world 
terminate at last in this point, to teach us not to fear 
todie. And, to say the truth, either our reason abuses 
us, or it ought to have no other aim but our satisfac- 
tion, and no other exercise, in short, but to make us 
live well, and, as the holy Scripture says, at our ease. 
The opinions of all mankind agree in this, that plea- 
sure is our end, though men use divers means to attain 
to it: | ae opinion would be rejected as soon 
as started ; for who would give ear to a man that 
should establish our affliction and misery for his end ? 
The disputes of the philosophic sects on this point are 
merely verbal. Let us skip over those learned trifles, 
in which there is more obstinacy and quibbling than 
is consistent with so sacred a profession. 

One of the chief benefits of virtue is the contempt 
of death—an advantage which accommodates human 
life with a soft and easy tranquillity, and gives us a 
pure and amiable taste of it, without which eve 
other pleasure is extinct ; which is the reason why all 
the rules of philosophy centre and concur in this one 
article. And though they all unanimously teach us 
in like manner to despise sorrow, poverty, and other 
accidents to which the life of man is subject, yet the 
are not so solicitous about these, not only because suc 
accidents: do not so necessarily require it, many men 
passing their whole lives without feeling poverty, 
sickness, or sorrow, as Xenophilus, the musician, 
who lived to the age of a hundred and six in perfect 
health ; but also because, at the worst, death can, 
whenever he please, cut short and put an end to all 
other inconveniences. But as to death, it is inevitable. 
By consequence, if it fright us, it is a continual tor- 
ment, of which there can be no mitigation ; and there 
is no way by which we can possibly avoid it. 

The end of our race is death ; it is the n 
object of our view, which if it frights us, how is it 
possible we should advance a step without a fit of an 
ague? The remedy which the vulgar use is not to 
think on’t. But from what brutish stupidity can 
they be so grossly blind? ‘They must bridle the ass 
by the tail. Forasmuch, also, as there is no armour 
proof enough to secure us— 

* Though arm'd with steel, or brass, against his fate, 
Death will his soul and body separate’— 
let us learn bravely to stand our ground against its 
attack. And that we may, in the first place, deprive 
it of the greatest advantage it has over us, let us take 
a course quite contrary to the common way ; let us 
disarm it of its strangeness ; let us converse and be 
familiar with it, and have nothing sofrequent in our 
thoughts as death ; let us, at every turn, represent it 
to our imagination, and view it in all aspects. At 


the stumbling of a horse, at the fall of a tile near our 
heads, or at the least prick of a pin, let us make this 
reflection at the very instant, ‘ 

had been death itself 


ell, and what if it 
Y And thereupon let us harden 


and fortify ourselves. 


Where death waits for us is uncortain ; therefore 
let us look for it every where. The premeditation of 
death is the oy Name of liberty. He who has 
learnt to die, forgot what itis to be a slave. There 
is no such thing as evil in life to him, who rightly 
comprehends that the being deprived of life is not an 
evil. The knowing how to die frees us from all sub- 
jection and constraint. A certain person, the other 
day, looking into my table-book, wondered to find a 
memorandum in it of something that I would have 
done after my death ; upon which I told him the real 
truth, that though I was no more than a league from 
my house, and at that time in good health and spirits, 
yet when that thing came into my head I made haste 
to write it down there, because I was not certain to 
live to get home. As I am aman that am continually 
brooding over my own thoughts, and keep them elose 
to myself, I am prepared at all hours for what may 
happen to me, and the approach of death will be no 
novelty tome. We should always, as far as possib 
be booted and ready to depart; and to be caref 
above all things to have no business to do then but 
our own. Nature itself forces us to our dissolution. 
‘Go out of this world,’ says she, ‘as you came into it. 
By the same passage that you came from death to 
life, without passion or fear, go back from life to death. 
Your death is a part of the constitution of the uni- 
verse ; it is a part of the life of the world.’ ” 

His remarks on “ Moderation” are not less to the 
point :—* Things,” he says, “ which are in themselves 
fair and good, are liable to be spoiled by our handling, 
as if there was something infectious in our very rome 
Virtue itself will become vice, if we clasp it with a 
desire too eager and violent. As for saying that there 
is never any excess of virtue, because it is no longer 
virtue if there be excess in it, it is mere playing upon 
words, 

* The wise for mad, the just for unjust pass, 

If more than need, e’en virtue they embrace.’—-Honacer. 


This is a subtle consideration in philosophy. A man 
may both be too much in love with virtue, and carry 
himself to excess in a just action. Tloly writ agrees 
with this way of thinking. St Paul says, ‘ No man 
should think of himself more highly than he ought 
but think soberly.’ I knew a great man who blemich 
his reputation for religion, by making a show of 
greater devotion than all men of his condition.* I 
love natures that are temperate, and between the ex- 
tremes, 

An immoderate zeal, even for that which is good, 
though it does not offend me, astonishes me; and 1 
really am at a loss what name to give it. Neither the 
mother of Pausanias, who first pointed out the way, 
and laid the first stone for the destruction of her son ; 
nor the dictator Posthumius, who put his son to death, 
whom the heat of youthful blood had pushed with 
success upon the enemy a little before the other sol- 
diers of his rank ; neither of these instances, I sa 
seem to me so just as they are strange, and I should 
not like either to advise or imitate a virtue so savage 
and so expensive, The archer that shoots beyond the 
mark, misses it as much as he that comes short of it. 
And it offends my sight as much to lift up my eyes 
on a sudden towards a great light, as to cast them 
down to a dark cavern. Callicles, in Plato, says, 
‘That the extremity of philosophy is hurtful, and ad- 
vises not to dive deeper into it than what may tun 
to good account ; that, taken with moderation, it is 
pleasant and profitable, but in the extreme it renders 
a man brutish and vicious, a contemner of religion 
and the common laws, an enemy to civil conversation 
and all human pleasures, incapable of all political ad- 
ministration, and of assisting others, or even himself, 
and a fit object to be buffeted with impunity.’ And 
he says true ; for in its excess it enslaves our natural 
liberty, and, by an impertinent curiosity, leads us out 
of the fair and smooth path which has been planned 

ut for us by nature.” 

Having now given pociinnis of the graver and 
more elevated style of this great original thinker, we 
conclude with a sample of the chatty way in which 
his egotism displays itself in reference to his own con- 
cerns and arrangements. It is a picture of his study. 
“When I am at home I the oftener visit my library, 
from which I at once survey all the operations of my 
family. “lis over the entrance into my house, from 
whence I have a view under me of my court-yards 
and garden, and of most of the offices of my house. 
There I turn over one book, then another, on various 
subjects, without order and without design. One 
while I ruminate, another while I copy and dictate, 
as I walk to and fro, such whimsies as these in m 
essa ’Tis in the third storey of a tower, of whi 
the first is my chapel, the second a chamber with its 
closets, where I often lie to be retired ; above it is a 
great wardrobe. This was formerly the most useless 
part of my house. I there pass away the most of the 
days of my life, and most of the hours in the day, but 
am never there at night. At the end of it there is a 
very neat closet, with pleasant window-lights and a 
fireplace. And were I not more afraid of the trouble 
than of the expense—the trouble which drives me 
from all application to business—I could easily join 
to it on each side, and on the same floor, a gallery of 
one hundred paces in length and twelve in breadth 5 
there being walls already raised, though for another 


* It is that M meant MIL, of 
probable ontaigne Henry King 
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passed a 
Don Saturnine [a fellow-tra 
had the prudence to keep out of sight; but the 
fellows, never flinched, and when man — 
added an extra ‘ Viva Carrera.’ I again felt rej 
that the soldiers had left the town, and that there had 


fi 
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my opinion, who has no place 
by himself, where to 
ficient! } 
great fortune is a great slavery.’ ” 


: 
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MR STEPHENS’S WORK ON CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 
SECOND NOTICE. 
Tuts work contains much interesting matter, of a 
kind not connected with antiquities. of 
the New World visited by our traveller has long been "Those raseals again). last of 
ene peared before we heard a volley of musketry, 


their arms ran 
Very soon a horse without a rider came clat- 
followed, and in five minutes we saw thirty or — 
across the street, all running for their lives ; but in a. 
few moments rallied and returned. We walked 


volley of musketry rolled up the street on that side, 


knew his danger, but in a tone of 


= pe already did justice, as far as our | was ready ; the old lady gave us the of the house, | before we into the house there was firing along 
permit, to the antiquarian we exchanged the Spanish farewell a mutual re- | the whole of the street. We knew that a chance 
traveller = commendation to God, and sadly and silently they left 


shot might kill a non-combatant, and secured the 
doors and windows ; but finally, as the firing was 
sharp, and the balls went beyond us, and struck the 
houses on the opposite side, with an old servant-woman 
to or character, and disappointment | (what had become of the widow I do not know), we 
leaders sb itnding-dho-town*deemtels auld make them out- | retired into a small room on the courtyard, with de- 

rageous with us. He drove his spurs into his horse, 
aaa On the steps ¢ 


F 


iit 


spirit on both sides was to kill ; giving 


i from sleep in we walked down to the church ; 
met on his way, and who was secretly a partizan | old women and little boys gathered around us, and | and WE eH Py nee et 4 
of the cause, came at evening to the town of | wondered that we did not fly. We went to the door | affair.” At last, the sound of a bugle was “It 
ree 2 Dade 0 hoctetact Gustinale, of the cura’s house ; the room was small, and full of | was the Morazan blast of victory ; and, though sound- 
nhabitants were in alarm for a visit from Carrera, | old women. We tried to cheer them, but old age had | ing fiercely the well-known notes of ¢ lar, M4 
nor did they long much to see the ban Morazan, | lost its garrulity ; waited their fate in silence. | (cut-throat, cut-throat), it was musie to our ears. V 
though mostly partial to the latter. Most vividly are | We returned to the smoked, and waited in | soon we heard the tramp of cavalry, and leaving our 
anxious expectation. The enemy did not come, the | hiding- returned to the sala, and heard a cry of 
a with his , in the house of a widow | bell ceased its frightful tolling, and after a while we | ‘ Viva la Federacion !’ This was a cheering sound. 
adilla, whose sons were out with Morazan, and whose began to wish would come, and let us have the | It was now dark. We opened the door an inch or 
son-in-law, Colonel Molina, though not in the field, | thing over. We went out, and looked, and listened ; | two, but a lancer riding by struck it open with his 
was attached to the same party. We quote the | but there was neither sound nor motion. We became . asked for water. We oe no bap 
one of us undressed ; y | to daylight ; we lay down, strange to say, again w open t , pt two large calabashes on 
had been so great, that I soon fell into a profound | fell = +: the aill and tha soldiers, ac they took hasty 
coe AS one o'clock we were roused by Colonel| The visiters came at last, about day draught. Asking a question of each, we learned that 
M shouting in the doorway ‘ La gente vienne !’ | and proved to be a party of Carrera’s soldiers, a | it was General Morazan himself, with the survivors of. 
poupse are coming ! is igoroa, on -out orazan, ex tion agar 1 was 
(Tks peop ing!) His sword his | General Fi the look-out for M They | his expediti inst CGuatimala. house 
spurs rattled, and by the moonlight I saw men saddling | sent an envoy, to whom Mr Stephens surrendered the | well known ; many of the officers inquired for the 
horses in the courtyard. Weems » in a moment, | town, announeing his being nearly the sole oceupant. | family, and an aid-de-camp gave notice to the servant- 
and he told us to save ourselves ; ‘ te’ were | They feared this to be an ambuscade ; but at length | woman that Morazan hi intended there. 
‘coming, and within two hours’ march pf the town. | General Figoroa, “ mounted on a fierce little horse, | ‘The soldiers marched into the stac’ their 
M first question was, What had become of the | without uniform, but with dark wool saddle-cloth, | arms, and shouted ‘ Viva Morazan.’ the morning 
soldiers ! They were already u out ; every- | pistols, and basket-hilted sword, ing a warlike | the shout was ‘ Viva Carrera!’ None cried ‘ Viva la 
body was ing to fly ; he intended to escort appearance, came up, leading the van. e took off | Patria !’” 
ladies to a hiding- in the mountains, and then to | our hats as he approached our door, and he returned | All was now reversed in Agi Moravan 
overtake the soldiers, I must confess that my first | the salute. About a hundred lancers followed him, | proved to be comparatively a civilised , and his 
ele cas ane Gah tinibatoe with” I ordered | two abreast, with red flags on the ends of their lances, | forees well governed. Our traveller was introduced 
N whe was fairly blubbering with fright, to | and pistols in their holsters. In passing, one feroeious- | tothe chief. “(General Morazan, with several officers, 
saddle for a start. The captain, however, objected, | looking fellow looked fiercely at us, and gras his | was standing in the corridor of the cabildo; a large 
insisting that to fly would be to identify ourselves } lance, eried ‘ Viva Carrera. e did not answer it | fire was burning before the door, and a table 
with the fugitives ; and if we were overtaken with | immediately, and he re it in a tone that brought | against the wall, with a candle and chocolate cups 
them we should certainly be massacred. Don Satur- | forth the response r and more satisfactory, from | upon it. He was about forty-five years old, five feet 
pine proposed to set out on our journey, and go} the spite with which it was given; the next man re- | ten inches high, thin, with a black mustache and 
ton to a hacienda two leagues beyond ; if we } peated it, and the next ; and before we were aware of | week’s beard, and wore a mili frock-coat buttoned 
met them on the road we would appear as travellers ; | our position, every lancer that passed, in a tone of | up to the throat, and sword. His hat was off, the 
in. their hurry they would let us pass; and, at all | voice y the gentleness or the ferocity of his | expression of his face mild and intelligent. 
of disposition, and sometimes with a most threatening | still young, for ten years he had been the first man 
ing aud plander of the town. | approved of this sug- scowl, put to us as a touchstone ‘ Viva Carrera,’ the country, and eight president of the republic. He 
gestion : the fact is, I was for any thing that put us| ‘The infantry were worse than the lancers in had risen and had sustained himself by military skill 
on horseback ; but the captain opposed it vio- | ance, being mostly Indians, ragged, half. with | and personal bravery ; always led his forces himself ; 
lently. Uniuckily, he had four vy trunks | old PPro Arn had in innumerable battles, and often wounded, 


taken com unawares ; there was no escape, and 
I believe would have shot us” -n on the spot if 


popular favour. After the expiration of his term he 


286 
to the height that is requisite. E retired | them as long as he had life ; and, taking them up one we had refused to echo the ery. 1 compromised with 
vei ted have a walk in it. For if I sit otill my | by one from the corridor, he piled them inside of our by answering ty Fe - than the urgeney 
so well as | little sleeping-room, shut the door, and swore that 
egs. They nobody should get into them without passing over his 
same condi- | dead body. Now I, for my own part, would have 
been no fight. It would have been a fearful thing to 
fall into the hands of such men, with their passions 
roused by resistance and bloodshed.” 
me. But the captain’s determination put an endto| General F: = was a young man ; but, indeed, to 
| all thoughts of testing the soundness of my invest- | use our traveller’s fearfully significant words, “all the 
ment ; and perhaps, at all events, it was best to re- | men in that country were young.” Mr Stephens asked 
main. him—a bold stroke—to breakfast, and was well treated 
daughters were packing up their valuables, passed t lo! ere evening confusion again arose 
through to the street. The church belis were ae Aguachapa. News pay oe Morazan was approach- 
with a frightful sound, and a horseman, with a ing! Mr Stephens was then in the main street. 
banneret on the point of his lance, was riding through | “ As soon as General Figoroa saw us, he spurred his 
the streets warning the inhabitants to fly. Horses were | horse down the street to meet us, and told us, in great 
standing before the doors saddled and bridled, and all haste, that General Morazan was approaching and 
along men were issuing from the doors with loads on | almost upon the town. He had that moment received 
their backs, and ae en es ee bundles in | the news, and was going out to attack him. He shook 
Ml | their hands, and hurrying children before them. The hands, bade us goodbye, hasta Iuog’ (unt presently), 
asked us to upon Carrera in case we did not see 
women did not scream, the children di aahours ter- | him again, and dashing down the line, put himself at 
ror was in every face and movement, but too deep for | the head of the lancers. The foot-soldiers followed in 
rgot 
and 
the 
od, 
vez,’ 
rdl 
and 
a greater extent than any others o the Spanish colo- | the door of the church, and disappearing beneath the | in a moment iifty or sixty men left in the plaza snatched 
nies, in the convulsions immediately gy upon | brow of the hill. It was the first time I ever saw 
the demolition of the ancient despotism. Numerous | terror operating agen maya and I hope never to see 
petty states there exist, nominally bound together as aout. I went to the house. The family of 
tingle republics, but in’ reality at continual variance Padilla had not left, and the poor widow was still 
ith one another, and without any ties of common | packing up. We urged Colonel Molina to hasten ; 
interest. It was the lot of Mr Stephens to witness | as commandant, he would be the first victim. He 
the fearful state of things resulting from these dissen- 
sions, and to have, in truth, his own safety endangered | horrors of this partisan war, he said he could not leave 
» Our present notice shall have reference to | behind him the young women. In a few moments all 
Wo rival irre Uae 
an Indian, and at the head of the Indian o 
_ interests, and the latter representing the | 
ney were convulsing Guatimala and its neig 
while Mr eo was there. Both 
were at the head Spares but Carr¢ 
repulsed his rival from Guatimal 
it was feared that, on the Indians becoming 
aware of their strength, a retributive massacre of the of harm’s way, but we had serious apprehensions for 
whites would ensue. In the mean time, both factions the result. ie 
scoured the country in arms, carrying terror and | possession of the town. quarter was not thought of. orazan’s party was 
desolation wherever either the one or the other of It was not yet an hour since we had robably small, but they would not be taken without 
j 
conti <5 Vaasegy ery and other valuables, and no mules | and machetes, an many with old-fashion paris ut never beaten. year ore, the people of Gua- 
to a? be m. I made a burried but feeling comment | blunderbusses. ‘hey vied with’each other in sharp- | timala, of both parties, had implored him to come to. 
' =. pe yr aie value of life and property ; but | ness and ferocity, and sometimes actually levelligg | their relief, as the only man who could save them from 
captain that all he was worth in the world | their pieces, cried at us ‘ Viva Carrera.’ We were | Carrera and destruction. At that moment he added 
was in those trunks ; he would not leave them ; he another to the countless instances of the fickleness of 
| would pot risk them on the road ; he would defend a 
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mala with fourteen hundred men, and forced his way 
into the plaza ; forty of his oldest officers and his eldest 
son were shot down by his side ; meee epeeng Bie way 
through masses of human flesh, with about four hun- 
dred and fifty men then in the made his escape. 
I was presented to him by Colonel Zerabia. From 
the best information I could acquire, and from the 
enthusiasm with which I had heard him spoken of by 
his officers, and, in fact, by every one else in his own 
state, I had conceived almost a feeling of admiration 
for General Morazan, and my interest in him was in- 
creased by his misfortunes. I was really at a loss how 
to address him ; and while my mind was full of his 
ill-fated expedition, his first question was if his family 
had arrived in Costa Rica, or if I had heard any thing 
of them. I did not tell him, what I then thought, 
that his calamities would follow all who were con- 
nected with him, and probably that his wife and 
daughters would not be permitted an asylum in that 
state ; but it spoke volumes that, at such a moment, 
with the wreck of his followers before him, and the 
7 of his murdered companions fresh in his 
mind, in the overthrow of all his yapee sad fortunes, 
his heart turned to his domestic ions. He ex- 
pees his sorrow for the condition in which I saw 

is unhappy country ; regretted that my visit was at 
such a most unfortunate moment ; spoke of Mr De 
‘Witt, and the relations of that country with ours, and 
his regret that our treaty had not been renewed, and 
that it could not be done now: but these things were 
not in my mind. Feeling that he must have more 
important business, I remained but a short time, and 
returned to the house.” 

Let us now shift the scene. Mr Stephens, after 
many dangers, reached Guatimala, where the victo- 
rious Carrera, after repulsing his rival’s attack, and 
chasing him from the state, reigned supreme dictator. 
His acts of vengeance on the Morazan party, through- 
out the country, had been bloody in the extreme. 
Visiting, for example, the district of Quezaltenango, 
he shot eighteen of the first men of the state, without 
even a form of trial. To this man Mr ws 
a to necessity, paid several visits, “ When 
en he was standing behind a table on one side 
of the room, with his en 4 two on 
persons, examining some ta Rica chai 
and at the moment he had one in his hands, which 
had formed part of the contents of those trunks of my 
friend the captain, and which had often adorned his 
neck. I think it would have given the captain a spasm 
if he had known that any thing once around his neck 
was between Carrera’s fingers. His wife was a pretty, 
delicate-looking Mestitzo, not more than twenty, and 
seemed to have a woman’s fondness for chains and 
gold. Carrera himself looked at them with indiffe- 
rence. My idea at the time was, that these jewels 
were sent in by the government as a present to his 
wife, and through her to propitiate him ; but perhaps 
I was wrong. ra had through so many 
terrible scenes since I saw him, that I feared he had 
forgotten me; but he ised me in a moment, 
and made room for me behind the table next to 
himself. His mili coat lay on the table, and he 
wore the same roundabout jacket; his face had the 
same youthfulness, quickness, and intelligence ; his 
voice and manners the same gentleness and serious- 
ness, and he had again been wounded. I told him 
my purpose ; that 1 had waited only for his return ; 
showed him the passport of the government, and 
asked him to put his stamp upon it. Carrera had 
no delicacy in the matter; and taking the passport 
out of my hand, threw it on the table, saying, he 
would e me out a new one, and sign it himself. 
This was more than I expected : but in a quiet way 
telling me to ‘be seated,’ he sent his wife into 
another room for the secre , and told him to 
make out a passport for the ‘ 1 of the North.’ 
He had an indefinite idea that I was a great man 
in my own country, but he had a very indefinite 
idea as to where my country was. I was not par- 
ticular about my title, so that it was big enough ; 
but the ‘ North’ was rather a broad range, and to pre- 
vent mistakes I gave the secretary the other passport. 
He took it into another room, and Carrera sat y Aa 
at the table beside me. He had heard of my having 
met Morazan on his retreat, and inquired about him, 
though less mays than others, but he spoke more 
to the purpose ; said that he was making preparations, 
and in a week he intended to march upon Salvador 
with three thousand men, adding, that if he had had 
cannon he would have driven Morazan from the plaza 
very soon. I asked him whether it was true that he 

Morazan met personally on the heights of Calvary ; 
and he said that they did ; that it was toward the last 
of the battle, when latter was retreating. One of 
Morazan’s dismounted troopers tore off his holsters ; 
Morazan fired a pistol at him, and he struck at Mo- 
razan with his sword, and cut his saddle. Morazan, 
he said, had very istols ; and it struck me 
that he thought if he had ki Morazan he would 
have got the pistols. I could not but think of the 
strange positions into which I was thrown: shaking 

rs r each other’s blood, well recei y all, 
hearing what they said of cach other, and in many 


cases their plans and purposes, as unreserv as if I 

i uae of both cabinets. In afew 
called him, and and 
brought passport himeelf, si with his own 
hand, the ink still wet. It hed r 
than it would have done to cut off a head, and 
seemed more proud of it. Indeed, it was the only 
occasion in which I saw in him the slightest elevation 
of mes I made a comment upon the excellence of 
the handwriting, and with his good wishes for my safe 
arrival in the North and speedy return to Guatimala, 

‘arrera and t i , thei opponen 

being expelled, still — triumphant in the unhappy 
country under our notice. We must now take leave 
of Mr Stephens, and we do so with a hearty commen- 
dation of his work to public notice. 


THE BOUNDARY LINE BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


THE river Tweed has come to be accepted asa — 
ral term for the boundary between England and Scot- 
land. “To the north of the Tweed” is held to be 
equivalent to speaking of Scotland ; and “both sides 
of the Tweed” is a common toast, relative to the two 
chief divisions of Great Britain. Persons of limited 
information are apt from this to suppose that the 
Tweed is the chief line of demarcation between the 
two countries. Now, the fact is that this fine stream 
is only for a short part of its course a boundary be- 
tween England and Scotland, and that part of the line 
which is marked by the Tweed is only about a sixth 
or seventh of the whole. The only cause of the river 
being so distinguished in this respect is its occurrin 
at a part of the Borders where, from the levelness an 
populousness of the country, it is peculiarly exposed 
to observation. 

The town of Berwick stands on the north bank of 
the Tweed, and anciently belonged to Scotland. But 
about the close of the fifteenth century it was finally 
ceded to England, and at a subsequent period the 
town and a small district adjoining to it on the north 
and west, called Berwick Bounds, and in all about 
eight miles in eireumference, were set apart as a wane | 
in themselves, and considered as a part of Englan 
and of the see of Durham. Hence, beginning at the 
eastern extremity of the division or boundary line of 
the two countries, that line léaves the North Sea or 
German Ocean, not at the mouth of the Tweed, but 
about three miles to the northwasd, and passing thence 
in a south-westerly direction, it strikes the river about 
three miles from the sea. The river, after this, follow- 
ing its course upwards, which isin a south-westerly 
direction, forms the boundary as far as Coldstream ; 
and still onward for four miles farther (but the course 
of the river here is nearly due east and west), until the 
village of Carham is , when the boun line 

uits the river, striking off abruptly in a southerly 
irection. 

Before pursue the course of the boun- 
dary line between the two countries, it may not be out 
of place to make an observation or two respecting this 
river (the Tweed), certainly one of the finest in Scot- 
land ; for although it serves to divide the two king- 
doms for about fifteen miles in a direct line, it is con- 
sidered a purely Scottish river ; since it has its rise in 
Peeblesshire, flows south and east through part of 
Selkirkshire and Roxburghshire, when it afterwards 
changes its course and divides Berwickshire from 
Northumberland. Saving the river Till, which, after 
a meandering northerly course of from thirty to forty 
miles, falls into the Tweed two or three miles below 
Coldstream, all the branches of the Tweed are streams 
exclusively belonging to Scotland. ‘The Tweed and 
the ‘leviot, which unite a little above Kelso, are two 
of the finest fishing streams in the United Kingdom ; 
and the valley of the ‘Tweed, from thence to Berwick, 
is scarcely to be surpassed, either in reference to its 
fertility or to its general picturesque beauty. 

On leaving this fine river, the separation soon be- 
comes imperfectly defined, for War Common, two 
or three miles south of the village of Carham, is 
what is called disputed ground. The boundary line, 
for the distance of fifteen or sixteen miles after leav- 
ing the course of the Tweed, takes a southerly direc- 
tion, inclining a little to the east ; when it again turns 
towards the south-west, in which direction it con- 
oo nearly the whole ney — Solway Firth. 
There are, along many parts of the line, disputed pieces 
of ground, that is, Fm where Gas 108 neither 
streams nor recognised landmarks to point out the 
exact boundary, and where, in many cases, the respec- 
tive owners of the manorial rights and privileges lay 
claim to the lands in dispute; and, whenever they 
perambulate their manors or lordships, both parties 
include the disputed territory within their respective 
perambulations, ‘These lands, for the most are 
of little value, since, for forty or fifty miles of the dis- 
tance, the dividing line runs t ha wild and moun- 
tainous country, and along the highest ridges of 
mountains and headlands—the water-break, as it is 
called, being understood as the proper boundary. ‘The 
Cheviot Hills 
this district ; and the various streams that 
have their source north of the line find their way to 
the sea by the ley of the ‘Tweed, while the principal 
rivers that |... their head-waters in the same moun- 


tainous range, but which flow to the east or the south, 


form the most considerable portion of | for 


through Northumberland, are the Aln, the ut, 
and the North Tyne. One of the wildest wang 
this range is that known by the name of F I, 
which is crossed by what is called the “ western route 


'yne. 
national boundary line runs, contiguous to this sectior 
of Northumberland, and which now consists of exten- 
sive sheep-walks during the summer, in former times. 
was in the condition cf a forest, and a scene of frequent 
border warfare among the freebooters, the Scottish: 
lairds, and the English nobles. Those who recollect . 
the ancient ballad of “ Chevy-Chase” will be able to 
form for themselves a tolerably correct picture of the 
sort of doings which were common on both sides of the 
Border. Upon several of the mountain tops there are, 
however, boundary marks, such as large single stones, 
or more frequently “ pikes” or “ cairns,” that is, piles 
of stones; and in many cases they are so placed 
one or more of them may be seen from almost any 
int along the line. ‘The most noted of them exhibit 
But rude workmanship, being built of unshapely stones 
picked up in the immediate vicinity ; and when, 
through the lapse of time, they crumble away, or 
tumble to the ground, the shepherds usually are the 
architects who rebuild them. Pikes, however, are 
common throughout all the mountain ranges of the 
northern counties, and bed them are called beacons, 
from fires having been lighted upon them in former 
times, to warn the inhabitants of the surrounding dis- 
tricts of some inroad or invasion by the enemy. Con- 
tinuing along the boundary, from r-Fell to where 
it strikes the county of Cumberland, the most noted 
of these pikes are the Three Pikes, Ned’s Pike, Carlin 
Tooth, Blackhope Pike, and Boundary Pike—the last 
being at the point where the boundary line strikes the 
county of Cumberland; while to the north-east of 
Carter-Fell are Phillip’s Cross, Russel’s Cairn, King’s 
Cross, and several others. 

Continuing along the line, after leaving Northum- 
berland, the range of mountainous country branches 
off towards the south in one direction, and to the 
north-west in another ; and instead of the water-break 
any longer being considered as the line separating the 
two kingdoms, it takes the bottom of a valley —s b 
a stream called the Kershope (a branch of the Lid el}, ; 
and afterwards along the river Liddel, the Liddel re- 
taining its name until it meets the Esk, which comes 
down from the north, when the united stream is known 
by the latter name, which it retains until it falls into 
the head of the Solway Firth. But about four miles 
north of Longtown, along the route leading from Car- 
lisle to Edinburgh, the boundary line strikes off ab- 
ruptly from the course of this stream, in a direction 
due west, being marked by an old ditch and embank- 
ment, called the Scots Dyke. This dyke is four miles 
in length, and terminates on the bank of a stream 
called the Sark, which flows in a southerly direction 
towards the Solway. The Sark, between the place 
where the Scots Dyke touches it and its efflux inte 
the Solway, is the boundary of the two countries. 

The small district situated south of the Seots Dyke, 
and bounded on the east by the Esk and on the 
west by the Sark, used formerly to be known as the 
Debateable Ground, or, in other words, was claimed b: 
both kingdoms. Generally speaking, it is but a 
district, but, indeed, the same observation will apply 
to nearly the whole of the northern section of Cum- 
berland situated north of Carlisle, and formerly de- 
signated the Border Marshes; and although the chief 

rtion of the ground—which once was covered with 

irch, alder, mountain-ash, and various other trees 


to exhibit several extensive wastes and morasses. 2 
Solway Firth, which separates Cumberland from the 
Scottish counties of Dumfries and Kirkcudbright, may 
be considered as forming the remaining portion of the 
boundary between the two kingdoms. Eight or ten 
miles of the upper part of it, which lies east and west, 
is scarcely over three or four miles across ; and, at low 
water, is fordable, although the fords are often in an 
unsafe condition, partly from the unsound state of the 
sand, and partly in consequence of the frequent —s 
of the main channel ; for after the river Eden (whi 
enters the estuary near Port Carlisle) unites its waters 
with those of the Esk, the Sark, and some other streams 
from the Scottish side, a considerable body of fresh 
water is thereby formed ; and when fresh-water floods 
happen during neap tides, the depth as well as the 
course of the channel often become changed. More- 
over, as the estuary lies open to the west, the sea is 
sometimes driven with great violence up this confined 
part of the firth, and new impediments are thrown in 
the way of coasting vessels, as well as in the route of the 
inhabitants residing on either side of it, who, by means 
of the generally seek to obviate the necessity 
of muhieg Une excursions round the head of the 


to the little town of Bowness, situated at the extremity 
of the ancient Roman Wall, and within a mile or two 
of that part of the estuary where it opens out rapidly 


had been elected chief of the state of San Salvador, | 
which office he had resigned, and then acted as com- - 
mander-in-chief under the federal government. De- 
nounced personally, and the federation under which 
he served disavowed, he had marched against Guati- 
| 
| 
that do not refuse to grow upon upland and moorish 
soils—has long since been disforested, and though ' 
portions of the land have been a into cultiva- 
tion, some parts of this tract are still known by the 
names of shaws and forests, besides which it continues 
estuary. 
| ‘This estuary is navigable to the mouth of the Eden : 
, coasting vessels of moderate tonnage, and a canal 
| has been open several years from thence to the city of ; 
| 
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to the with 

Contin to trace the Cumberland coast onward 
from icing small openings and 
inlets, we may describe it as taking a south-westerly 
course for some distance ; then south, inclining a 
little towards the west, passing Allonby, Maryport, 
and Workington ; thence nearly due south, until, 
passing Whitehaven, it reaches St Bee’s Head, which 
may be considered as the extreme 


egasus, 

most perfect of all man’s creations. Ten years ago a 
railroad was al] but unknown ; a tram-road of iron, 
sufficient to guide a few coal-waggons from the coal-liill 
to the port of delivery, and to enable them to follow the 
track of an old horse at the rate of two or three miles 
an hour, was what the small number of us, who knew 
any + = all about a railway, understood to be meant 

the phrase. It was the joint necessity and im 

ility of an additional canal from Liverpool to Man- 
chester which first compelled the merchants of that 
enterprising port to entertain the project of a railway 
on a scale ; and it is to their spirit and deter- 
mination that we owe much of the advan now 
obtained. In 1826, when they applied to parliament, 
even their own engineers to entertain very little 
idea of their present results. Mr Stephenson, who has 
since become so eminent as a railway propagandist, held 
out the expectation, that ~ this railway, locomotive 
cognce carrying thirty or forty tons might possibly be 
able to travel st the ied of six miles an hour with 
safety and security. The author of the “ Railway Trea- 
tise” thought that the rate of twelve miles an hour 
would be a dangerous and useless speed. Mr Rastrick 
reported, that by improvements on the engine, forty 
tons might be carried along a railway at the rate of six 
or even twelve miles an hour, but the latter rate 
was decidedly unsafe! At this moment twenty-five 
“miles is the regular slow speed, beyond which the con- 
ductors of engines are forbidden to travel, although the 
double of it is what has been often attained ; while, in- 
stead of thirty or forty tons, the weight of a train is one 
hundred to two hundred tons. 

Ten years’ experience now does all this safely and 
well, daily, hourly, and everywhere. Twenty-five hun- 
dred miles of railways, almost all of them double lines 
of road, traverse our little island, connecting all the 
principal towns and provinces with the great centre of 
money and of mind. Now, indeed, we may boast of an 
“iron bound” rock of ocean. A chain of iron links 
firmly to this t head, in close and intimate union, 
the great mem of our body politic, commercial, and 
literary. We all think, feel, and act more closely in 
union. Provincial disadvan and distinctions rapidly 
wear away ; local antipathies me forgotten ; and the 
great unit of British industry, commercial enterprise, 
wealth, and wisdom, is becoming more firm, more ener- 
petic, more powerful, and more promising of prolonged 

th and permanent stability. Dissension, discord, 
division, dismemberment, must become less and less 
possible in direct proportion to the intimacy of connexion 
and facility of communication among its component 
—. More than fifty millions of capital are already 
‘oted to the creation of new railways ; and in return 
for this investment, something like five millions will 
every year be created and returned into the treasury 
of our capitalists, for re-investment and the extension 
of its powers and our privileges. Not only do these 
railways facilitate trade and commerce, and give in- 
creased activity to mercantile interests in general ; but 
if we consider that the expenditure of a railway consists 
ooeaty in the tear and wear of machinery, the pro- 
of human labour, the great part of which is dug 
from the bowels of the earth, and formed by human 
skill, we shall see that many new and important depart- 
ments of commerce and trade are created and fed by 
this new economic and social power. The new social 
element is extending the range of action so fast and so 
far, that there will soon cease to be any section of the 
community, or any individual in society, sufficiently 
severed from its interests to be er beyond the 
sphere of its immediate influence. Noblemen, men of 
property, merchants, and traders, will almost all be soon 
embraced in the multitudinous constituency of railway 
directors or holders of railway stock ; while the saving 
of the wear and tear of human life by the wholesale 
means of economical transport thus i has in 
many districts rendered the most rious and the 
poorest portion of the community not only the class on 
whom the benefits have been conferred, but that 
also which has contributed most abundantly to the nuc- 
cess of such undertakings, as thousands now trav ol by 
this most rapid conveyance who were not able to avail 
themselves of any. The subject is, therefore, one which 
rests of every member of society, 


Baillie has ga 


LINES TO MISS AGNES BAILLIE ON HER 


BIRTHDAY. 
[The following beautiful poem is extracted from a 


recently 
published volume, (Moxon, London), in which Miss Joanna 
together all the smaller compositions of her 
lifetime, some of them written nearly half a century ago, others 
within the present year. In order thoroughly to understand and 
appreciate the following verses, our readers must be made aware 
that the author and her sister, the daughters of a former minister 
of Bothwell in Lanarkshire, and now resident at Hampstead, 
near London, have lived to an advanced age in each other's 
society.) 


Dear Agnes, gleam’d with joy and dash'd with tears, 
O’er us have glided almost sixty years 

Since we on Bothwell’s bonny braes were seen, 

By those whose eyes long closed in death have been— 
Two tiny imps, who scarcely stoop'd to gather 

The slender harebell on the purple heather ; 

No taller than the foxglove’s spiky stem, 

That dew of morning studs with silvery gem. 

Then every butterfly that cross’d our view 

With joyful shout was greeted as it flew ; 

And moth, and lady-bird, and beetle bright, 

In sheeny gold, were each a wondrous sight. 

Then as we paddled barefoot, side by side, 

Among the sunny shallows of the Clyde, * 

Minnows or spotted parr with twinkling fin, 
Swimming in mazy rings the poo! within, 

A thrill of gladness through our bosoms sent, 

Seen in the power of early wonderment. 


A long perspective to my mind appears, 
Looking behind me to that line of years ; 
And yet through every stage I still can trace 
Thy vision’d form, from childhood’s morning rrace 
To woman's early bloom—changing, how soon! 
To the expressive glow of woman's noon ; 
And now to what thou art, in comely age, 
Active and ardent. Let what will engage 
Thy present moment—whether hopeful seeds 
In garden-plat thou sow, or noxious weeds 
From the fair flower remove, or ancient lore 
In chronicle or legend rare explore, 
Or on the parlour hearth with kitten play, 
Stroking its tabby sides, or take thy way 
To gain with hasty some cottage door, 
On helpful errand to the neighbouring poor— 
Active and ardent, to my fancy's eye 
Thou still art young in spite of time gone by. 
Though oft of patience brief and temper keen, 
Well may it please me, in life’s latter scene, 
To think what now 


"Twas thou who woo'dst me first to look 
Upon the page of printed book, 
That thing by me abhorr’d, and with address 
Didst win me from my thoughtless idleness, 
When all too old become with bootless haste 
In fitful sports the precious time to waste. 
Thy love of tale and story was the stroke 
At which my dormant fancy first awoke, 
And ghosts and witches in my busy brain 
Arose in sombre show, a train. 
This new-found path attempting, proud was I 
Lurking approvalon thy face to spy, 
Or hear thee say, as grew thy roused attention, 
** What ! is this story all thine own invention?” 


Then, as advancing through this mortal span, 
Our intercourse with the mix'd world began, 
Thy fairer face and sprightlier courtesy 
(A truth that from my youthful vanity 
Lay not conceal’d) did for the sisters twain, 
Where'er we went, the greater favour gain ; 
While, but for thee, vex’d with its tossing tide, 
I from the busy world had shrunk aside. 
And now, in later years, with better grace, 
‘Thou help’st me still to hold a welcome place 
With those whom nearer neighbourhood have made 
‘The friendly ch of our eveni 


With thee my humours, whether grave or gay, 
Or gracious or untoward, have their way. 
Silent if dull—oh, precious privilege !— 
I sit by thee ; or if, cull’d from the page 
Of some huge, ponderous tome which, but thyself, 
None e’er had taken from its dusty shelf, 
Thou read me curious passages to s' 
The winter night, I take but little heed 
And thankless say, ‘‘ I cannot listen now,” 
"Tis no offence ; albeit, much do I owe 
To these, thy nightly offerings of affection, 
Drawn from thy ready talent for selection ; 
For still it seem'd in thee a natural gift 
The letter’d grain from letter’d chaff to sift. 


By daily use and circumstance endear’d, 
Things are of value now that once appear’d 
Of no account, and without notice pass'd, 
Which o'er dull life a simple cheering cast ; 
To hear thy morning steps the stair descending, 
Thy voice with other sounds domestic blending ; 
After each stated nightly absence, met 
To see thee by the morning table set, 
Pouring from smoky spout the amber stream 
Which sends from saucer’d cup its fragrant steam ; 
To see thee cheerly on the threshold stand, 
On summer morn, with trowel in thy hand 
Por garden-work prepared ; in winter's gloom 
From thy cold noonday walk to see thee come, 
In furry garment lapt, with spatter’d feet, 
And by the fire resume thy wonted seat ;— 


Ay, even o'er things like these soothed age has thrown 


A sober charm they did not always own— 
As winter hoar-frost makes minutest spray 
Of bush or hedgeweed sparkle to the day, 

In magnitude and beauty, which, bereaved 
Of euch investment, eye had ne'er perceived. 


The change of good and evil to abide, 
As partners link’d, long have we, side by side, 
Our earthly journey held ; and who can say 
How near the end of our united way ? 
By nature’s course not distant ; sad and ‘reft 
Will she remain—the lonely pilgrim left. 
If thou art taken first, who can to me 


thou art and long to me hast been. 


And if I should be fated first to leave 


There is no living wight, of woman born, 
Who then shall mourn for me as thou wilt mourn. 


Thou ardent, liberal spirit! quickly feeling 
The touch of sympathy, and kindly dealing 
With sorrow or for ever sharing 
The unhoarded mite, nor for to-morrow caring-- 

. Accept, dear Agnes, on thy natal day, 
An unadorn’d but not a careless lay. 
Nor think this tribute to thy virtues paid 
From tardy love proceeds, though long delay’d. 
Words of affection, howsoe’er express’d, 
The latest spoken still are deem’d the best: 
Few are the measured rhymes I now may write ; 
These are, perhaps, the last I shall indite. “ 


PROSPECTS OF SLAVERY. 


Neither skill, — nor abundance of labour have 
ever been found able to compete, in tropical cultivation, 
with the advantage of a new and fertile soil. Notwith- 
standing all the improvements in agriculture which 
experience or accumulated knowledge can bring about, 
it - always been found, that whenever a new district 
has been opened to adventurers, it inevitably attracted 
the capital and eclipsed the prosperity of the older ones. 
* * * So long, then, as there is new soil to break up, 
so long the continuance of slavery is secured ; because 
workmen must be had at all hazards, and it is more 
profitable f cultivate a fresh soil by the dear labour of 
slaves than an exhausted one by the cheap labour of 
freemen. It is secured, I mean, as far as the immediate 
interest of the masters can prevail in maintaining it. 

For example : the limit of the ill-gotten prosperity of 
Cuba will, of course, be found in the exhaustion of the 
fresh and fertile soil in that island. How near that 
limit may be, it is impossible to conjecture. We have 
seen that the old sugar-plantations in the neighbourhood 
of the Havanna are already abandoned, but that clear- 
ing is continually extending in the interior. About three 
millions of acres in Cuba are said to be in cultivation, 
that is, a sixth of the surface of the island. But if that 
limit had been reached, no perceptible advance towards 
the abolition of slavery would be gained. The southern 
part of the New World still offers its vast and almost 
untouched continent to the speculations of avarice. 
Brazil, the second, if not the first, slave state in the 
world, has soil available for every kind of tropical pro- 
duce beyond all practical limit ; and, if unchecked by 
any other than economical causes, there seems no reason 
why the slave-trade and slave-cultivation should not 
extend with the extending market of Europe, until the 
forest has been cleared, and the soil exhausted of its 
first fertility, from the Atlantic to the Andes. 

North America affords a still more remarkable in- 
stance of this general truth. I entered, in a former 
lecture, into some details of the economical history of 
Virginia, as an example of the natural course of things 
in regions of limited fertility, raising exportable produce 
by compulsory labour. You will have perceived from 
that statement, how slavery, from having afforded a 
high rate of remuneration to the planter, becomes at 
last a burden ; the profit of his cultivation falling off 
along with the gradual diminution of fertility, while the 
expense of maintaining his slaves remains the same or 
increases. Therefore, if the Alleghany Mountains had 
offered as formidable a barrier to the migration of slaves 
and slave-owners as the sea which washes our island 
colonies, it is very easy to perceive that, in the older 
slave states of America, all economical reason for the 
maintenance of slavery would by this time have ceased ; 
its continuance, if it continued at all, would have been 
owing only to habit or to fear, and free labour would by 
degrees have been superseding compulsory. But, unfor- 
tunately, a new source of profit opened to the Virginian 
slave-holder. Whether from better institutions, or from 
a healthier climate, the negro race multiplies in slavery 
in America, while it declines or remains stationary in 
the West Indian islands. While, therefore, capital is 
migrating farther and farther westward, and new 
lands are daily taken up as the old ones are abandoned, 
slaves are bred in the older states, and supplied, by a 
regular domestic slave-trade, to the new.—Merivale’s 
Lectures on Colonies. 


LIFE OF A MEDICAL MAN, 


There is not any career which so rapidly wears away 
the powers of life, because there is no other which re- 
quires a greater activity of mind and body. He has to 
bear the changes of weather, continual fatigue, irregu- 
larity in his meals, and broken rest ; to live in the midst 
of miasma and a If in the country, he has to tra- 
verse considerable distances on horseback, exposed to 
wind and storm ; to brave all dangers to go to the relief of 
suffering humanity. A fearful truth for medical men has 
been established by the table of mortality of Dr Casper, 
published in the British Review. Of 1000 members of 
the medical profession, 600 died before their sixty-second 
year, whilst of persons leading a quiet life, such as agri- 
culturists or theologians, the mortality is only 347. If 
we take 100 individuals of each of these classes, 43 theo- 
logians, 40 agriculturists, 85 clerks, and 32 soldiers, will 
reach their seventieth year ; of 100 professors of the heal- 
ing art, 24 only will reach that They are the sign- 
pets to health; they enn chow the sdad to but 


old 
Farely tread it themselves. 
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| 
| | a This earthly house, though gentle friends may grieve, 
} And he above them all, so truly proved 
| A friend and brother, long and justly loved, 
| 
Frith. Annan, Dumfries, and Kirkcudbright, are the 
principal places along the Scotsish side of the estuary, 
to all of which belong coasting vessels ; and steam- 
vessels, particularly during the summer months, may 
i be seen visiting every little port that has been men- 
a tioned as belonging to either side of this somewhat 
intricate and dangerous channel. 
RAILROADS. C(t 
(From the Athenzum.] 
Tue rapidity with which this great iron revolution is 
extending en space is wonderful and unparalleled, 
: except by the strangeness and speed of transit which 
has itself been achieved by the iron road (chemin de fer) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Like sister, friend, and home-companion be ? 
Or who, of wonted daily kindness shorn, 
Shall feel such loss, or mourn as I shall mourn? . 4 
‘ from the Clyde, but the two little girls were sometimes sent there 
é in summer to bathe and wade about. ee 


